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Preface 


I have known Kamaladeviji for almost two decades—a period 
of time that would seem long enough to acquire a knowledge 
of most of a person’s achievements, especially in a country like 
India where modesty about one’s doings is not a marked 
national characteristic. The knowledge of how little I knew 
of the seething canvas of courage and sacrifice that has been 
her life was revealed to me only when I launched on research 
for this book and came, it must be admitted, as a bit of a shock. 
As the record of her multifarious activities unfolded itself 
some remarks of hers that had mystified me from the beginning 
of the venture of writing this book became clear. “Don't make 
it too complimentary”, she kept insisting. Never having been 
noted for my powers of flattery or for kowtowing to important 
people I failed to understand why she felt that I would be 
carried away on a tide of adulation. It was only later that I 
realised that her innate modesty had, as always, made her 
hesitant to describe her own actions in glowing words although 
she knew me enough to know that I could not help being tre¬ 
mendously moved by and appreciative of her actions and ideas. 
To me, Kamaladeviji is a truly great person not because of the 
offices she has held but because of her clear recognition of 
values and the path she chose to reach them. Whom she pleased 
or displeased, what others said or thought of her have been 
matters of no consideration as long as the light of her own 
convictions burned bright and carried her forward. This, of 
course, is not to say that I have not had some disconcerting 
moments or differences of opinion with her but my esteem for 
her qualities remains unsullied and so I am afraid I have been 
unable to totally conceal my admiration for her but, by and 
large, the book has emerged objective and unbiased. 

I have quoted at length from some of her articles out of a 
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desire to share some delightful journalese with the reader. 
Those who read only her books can have no idea of the 
lightness and imagination combined with acute observation and 
a strongly critical faculty that go to make up her journalistic 
writings. 

I wish to thank the Librarian and staff of the Nehru Memo¬ 
rial Library for their valuable help and courteous service. To 
Dr Haridev Sharma, Mr Ashim Bose and Miss Barbara Cram 
I am grateful for their suggestions and help in editing the 
manuscript and to Mrs Hyacinth Bhatty for helping in prepara¬ 
tion of the manuscript. Thanks are also due to those whom I 
interviewed and whose remarks are included in the book. 

Above all my deep gratitude goes to Kamaladeviji herself 
who spared the time to have long sessions with me and was 
then good enough to point out errors of commission and 
omission. Without all her help this book would not have been 
possible. 


New Delhi 
December 1975 


Jamila Brijbhushan 
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CHAPTER I 


EARLY YEARS 


“Rebels, like artists, are born. In fact, most great artists are 
rebels... This rebel spirit is a quality of the soul and not a 
mental or emotional aberration. It is the birthright of those 
who are human beings, and not of those who are mere ‘Candi¬ 
dates to humanity’... Kamaladevi is a born rebel. Given the 
choice, she would have preferred a warrior’s life. Born a girl, 
she had to be satisfied with merely being a social rebel... Her 
‘infant-kicks’, her mother will tell you, were unlike any other 
baby’s. They were more vigorous and violent, more powerful 
and persistent. She was not a docile daughter as a babe... She 
even resented being carried, we are assured, and her baby-legs 
preferred to run and not crawl... ” Thus wrote G. Venkatachalam 
in his book, My Contemporaries. 

Kamaladevi was born on April 3, 1903 in a Saraswat family 
of Mangalore. She was the fourth and last child born to 
Ananthiah Dhareshwar and his wife Girjabai. The eldest 
daughter was living but two sons had died before her birth. 

It was an affluent household in which Kamaladevi grew up. 
Her father, a self-made man, had retired as Collector—a very 
prestigious post at that time—and her mother came from one of 
the richest landowning families of Karnataka. In spite of wealth 
and position, however, life was simple and devoid of 
ostentation. 

Though the immediate family itself was small, the large 
house was overflowing with dependents and poor boys, who 
were being educated by Kamaladevi's father at his own expense 
as was common in those days. Then, of course, there were 
innumerable visiting relatives whose stay lasted anywhere 
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between two weeks and six months. The lady of the house was, 
thus, fully preoccupied with its management # and in the task of 
bringing up this large family. 

Girjabai took these duties very seriously and performed 
them meticulously and conscientiously. A woman of unusually 
strong views and firm convictions, she saw to it that, as far as 
possible, nothing was done to lower the status of the family in 
her own eyes or in those of the world. She insisted on certain 
forms being conformed to and this from the very beginning 
brought her in conflict with her younger daughter. 

As a child Kamaladevi had more than her normal share of 
will power and could never see why she should have to do certain 
things that her mother insisted upon but which she did not feel 
like doing. Take the matter of clothes. Girjabai made a rule 
that the children should be dressed in white so that any dirt 
would immediately be visible. To most normal children this 
insistence on remaining immaculately clean would be irksome 
and its effect on a high spirited child can well be imagined. 
Then there was the routine of gargling with hot water after 
each meal and washing one’s feet thoroughly before going to 
bed—personally supervised by the mother. Life being full of 
ironies, the routine Kamaladevi rebelled against as a child has 
become her second nature and even now she finds it difficult to 
sleep without washing her feet. 

Children of good families, especially little girls, were 
supposed to behave with decorum and not run around the 
grounds surrounding the house playing with servants* children 
and eating with them. 

These rules the mother sought to enforce on her young 
daughter as a matter of routine. But the clash of wills raised 
high tension. Kamaladevi was naturally inclined to the outdoors 
and refused to be confined to the house. She loved to wander 
in the huge grounds surrounding the house, and refused to 
listen to her mother’s warnings about mixing with all and 
sundry. The servants* children became her playmates and no 
amount of scolding could keep her away from their quarters. 

Brought up as she was with all the good things life could 
provide, Kamaladevi, nevertheless, very early in life became 
conscious of the discrepancies between her own standard of 
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life and that of those around her. Status and position meant 
nothing to her, especially when she saw that those who were 
much poorer than herself had the freedom of movement which 
she so much cherished. She wanted equality rather than pri¬ 
vilege and thus always liked to share what she had with those 
children who had less and to have herself what was theirs. 

The vast gardens surrounding the house, with their wealth of 
trees, shrubs and undergrowth, were an enchanting world for an 
imaginative child. For Kamaladevi they offered both a fairy¬ 
land and a refuge from the constant conflicts at home. The cow¬ 
shed, especially with a new born calf, was a special attraction. 
She would pet the offspring and watch it drink from its 
mother’s udders. Once she tried it herself : she was caught and 
given a severe dressing down. It was impressed upon her that 
she could have been kicked by the cow and, anyway, one should 
not drink milk without boiling it. These admonitions, of 
course, fell on deaf ears and Kamaladevi was again out of the 
house at the first opportunity wandering in the grounds and 
thinking up new pranks. 

To all these goings on Ananthiah was very tolerant. He had 
a cool and calm temperament and lacked the intensity that was 
the hallmark of his wife’s temperament. He had a special way 
with children and was able to communicate with them at their 
own level, never being either patronising or condescending. He 
believed that a child should be allowed to express itself fully, 
thus enabling the parents to discern its latent faculties and 
bring them out to best advantage. He somehow seemed to 
relish his daughter’s acts of rebellion. Kamaladevi felt very 
close to this man who, out of the whole household, seemed to 
be the only one to understand her and with whom she could 
share her innermost thoughts. Her father seemed to appreciate 
not only her need to play pranks but also her aversion to 
studies. He was never as insistent as her mother that she 
should give up the study of nature and put her mind to her 
books. Studies were something she detested, but she did love 
reading which her mother had taught her at a very early age. 

And then the tide turned and, with frightening suddenness, 
the carefree years were over. For, Ananthiah fell ill and was 
soon gone. Before his death Ananthiah called Kamaladevi to his 
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bedside. With an almost uncanny precocity «he had already 
conceived how far gone he was, for after visiting him one day 
earlier she had written the word ‘Death* in her notebook. His 
anguish for leaving her at such a tender age was apparent on his 
face as she stood beside him. 

Until the middle of this century the death of the head of the 
family indicated a loss that far outweighed the merely personal. 
It was the removal of the prop on which the whole economic 
base of the family rested. Ananthiah*s fortune was made by him¬ 
self and he could have left at least a part of it to Girjabai but 
he ignored making a will and the property went to his son by a 
previous marriage. A family council was held and a generous 
settlement was made for the widow. But the latter was hurt in 
her pride. Her complaint was not that she was not well looked 
after but that she had to be looked after at all rather than the 
property devolving on her automatically as by right. To be 
beholden to somebody was galling to her pride. The sudden 
loss of her economic independence confirmed Girjabai’s earlier 
conviction that the only real security for women was economic 
independence. Since inheritance was still not available to Hindu 
women, economic security could be assured through education. 

She repeatedly impressed this on her daughter who, numbed 
as she was by the catastrophe that had hit them, was now 
receptive to words of advice and turned seriously to her studies. 

Girjabai’s mother lived with her daughter. She was a most 
unusual woman who preferred reading to housework. It is 
true that her reading was restricted to religious books but, 
unlike most other people, she did not just read. She discussed 
and commented also. Every evening scholars, mostly men, 
from all walks of life, came to the house. Someone read from 
one of the scriptures and then there was discussion and much 
animated talk. 

Kamaladevi saw her grandmother always absorbed in her 
books. In fact, friends often wondered how she raised her 
seven children—six daughters and a son. She had a library of 
her own and made the big main hall into her sitting room, a 
table piled with books always beside her. The Sanskrit verses 
hypnotised her little granddaughter and when the old lady was 
away from the room Kamaladevi would sit in her chair holding 
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the largest book she could find, pretending to read it. She 
became an object of much amusement with these antics but to 
her they were not antics. She was quite serious. Her grand¬ 
mother seemed to her like a teacher, for it was she who usually 
read from the books while the others listened with great 
seriousness. Quite imperceptibly, the desire to become a teacher 
began to take shape in Kamaladevi’s mind. 

She was also tremendously impressed by her grandmother’s 
capacity to be still, to remain quiet and very relaxed, steeped 
in a silence which was pregnant and not empty, absorbed in a 
life of her own. This quality of stillness which she admired so 
much was to become her own to such an extent that it left a 
lasting impression on people. Deborah Bartonoff, well known 
Israeli dancer, writing on her research visit to India says : 

“Kamaladevi is impressive and nature has added its own 
balance and harmony to her as well. Life has left deep marks 
upon her, with all its give-take, it has shaped her and kneaded 
her until her innermost self shines from her face. This 
shining is part of hers. Yet, there is something about her that 
is all her own, her stillness, her reticence, both of a singular 
kind. 

“You want to talk to her, to ask her many questions and 
she has time for you and for them. But when you look her 
in the face you do not dare... In her presence, indeed, you 
do not know how to frame your question; you do not even 
know whether it is worth asking. For what you really want is 
to listen, think to her... 

“During my visit to India I came to know a great master of 
yoga and that gave me still better comprehension of her 
stillness, her command of stillness as if it were mobilised 
stillness. This is not calmness, it is self-contrpl...” 

Kamaladevi admired her grandmother’s capacity to under¬ 
take arduous journeys. She had done an all India trip with 
her husband before the advent of railways and now she went 
on trips alone to visit her daughters and relatives. The train 
still had not reached Mangalore, and as bullock carts and boats 
were the only means of transport, travel was full of hazards. 
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But nothing daunted the lady. She once confided to her grand¬ 
daughter how scandalised people were at her doings but she 
shrugged off their comments, as she did the tediousness of the 
journeys she undertook so frequently and with so much zest. 
How relaxing this life was and how much she enjoyed it can be 
judged from the fact that she lived to be ninety, never allowing 
physical handicaps to hamper her style. She lost her eyesight 
a few years before her death but she never lost touch with her 
precious books for she had them read out to her every day. 

Girjabai’s own reading was very different from her mother’s 
Her tastes inclined towards politics and social reform and she 
was a regular reader of both Kesari and Kal, staunchly nationa¬ 
list papers carrying the message of Tilak and his associates 
from their headquarters in Poona to the rest of the country. 
Through her, her daughter shared the trials and tribulations of 
this leader. Some forty-three years later Kamaladevi visited the 
jail in Mandalay, Burma, where Tilak had been incarcerated. 
As she stood in the cell where he was said to have written his 
commentaries on the Oita , she vividly recalled how she had, 
years ago, tried to picture him in a cell and had shared the 
agony of his imprisonment even at such a great distance. His 
release had seemed to her to signal great events to come and 
she was quite heart-broken when he died so soon after—on 
August 1, 1920—just at the time when Mahatma Gandhi 
planned to launch the Non-Cooperation Movement. 

The tension between mother and daughter now began to 
wear off and Kamaladevi noted with admiration her mother’s 
scorn for all empty rituals. Girjabai did not believe in horos¬ 
copes, foretelling of the future etc. She carried the belief so firmly 
that Kamaladevi is not sure whether her own horoscope was 
cast or not. The certainty is that even if it was, it was never 
referred to or consulted. She knew no fear of darkness, 
ghosts or even of gossiping tongues. She was reserved by 
temperament spending her time reading and avoiding idle 
chatter. In her daughter’s mind, also, gossiping always has 
been associated with something mean and despicable which is 
perhaps why she remains oblivious of scandals which provide 
most grist to the gossip mills. She has also inherited her 
mother’s total disregard of convention. ** Things which are a 
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must for others mean nothing to her. For instance, when she 
first came to Delhi and was told that she must be seen at 
formal parties if she wished to get anywhere she asserted that 
anyone who wanted to see her would come to her. Over twenty- 
eight years of living in the capital have done nothing to change 
her mind. “Those who need me”, she says simply, “seek me.” 

Even before she started going to school at the age of seven, 
Kamaladevi was taking lessons from a well known musician. 
School did very little to curb her high spirits but it did bring 
the enchantment of the stage. The hard work she had to put 
into her studies was compensated and enlivened by the dramatic 
shows put up by the school in which she took part. This love 
of the stage was to play an important part in her life and was 
to have a tremendous impact on the growth and progress of 
the Indian theatre. 

She had learnt to read at a very early age and had developed 
a great love for it. She read whatever she could lay hands on 
even before she could fully understand what she was reading. 
As she grew older she read biographies of well known people 
and a lasting impression was left on her mind by the autobio¬ 
graphy of Annie Besant, for whom she always had a tremendous 
respect verging on reverence. Stories from the Puranas, tales 
of gallantry and valour of Rajasthan, historical tales and those 
about women all had an irresistible charm for her and her 
earliest memories are of hearing these read out by her mother, 
grandmother and a host of aunts and cousins. 

The school was beautifully located and surrounded by a thick 
woodland which opened on the river. It was the ideal spot for a 
thief who lurked in the vegetation, jumping out to pull gold 
chains off the necks of the girls, who would run off crying. One 
day, however, he met his match. As he tried to take the chain 
off Kamaladevi’s neck she put up a stiff fight, managing to make 
him frightened enough to try to run away. As he ran she chased 
him shouting ‘Thief’ until they emerged into a square and the 
man was caught by passersby and apprehended by a policeman. 

Girjabai, a strong exponent of women’s rights, found her¬ 
self forced, from time to time, to make compromises which 
really went against her grain. A vigorous opponent of child 
marriage, she found herself with no choice but to marry off her 
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daughter at an extremely early age. Her husband was dead, 
she herself was not in the best health and her great fear was 
that if anything happened to her Kamaladevi would be left 
alone with no one to look after her. What was there to do 
but find a suitable boy and to ensure that she would be well 
looked after all her life ? The son of old family friends seemed 
ideal and the marriage was celebrated with all the pomp and 
festivities expected from two such prominent families. A 
special platform was built for the purpose in the grounds of the 
house and it became the wedding of the season. But the security 
so ardently looked for was nowhere in sight, for very soon 
after the wedding the bridegroom died and Kamaladevi became 
a widow without ever having been a wife. The supreme irony 
of the whole situation was that Girjabai lived for thirty-three 
years after the wedding and need never have exposed either 
herself or her daughter to such a traumatic experience. However, 
the family was not noted for indulgence in self pity. Whatever 
came had to be faced with fortitude and one’s tasks and 
duties carried on as usual. Crying over spilt milk had never 
been Girjabai’s way and she taught her daughter the same 
philosophy. 

In 1920 Kamaladevi’s sister, who was much older than her, 
was suffering from complications of an operation and, 
Mangalore not having the requisite facilities for treatment, it 
was decided to take her to Madras. Her mother went with her 
and so did Kamaladevi. 

This coincided with a cataclysmic event that was to change 
the course of her life. She met Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, a 
scion of a brilliant Bengali family settled in Hyderabad and 
himself a poet and writer of great promise. For him the mo¬ 
ment of truth came early. He saw her at a large public gather¬ 
ing and the same evening he assured the friend with whom he 
was staying that she was the girl he was going to marry. For 
her, the decision was much longer in coming. She had heard 
of him and admired his works but she was not sure how much 
stability life with him would offer. However, his ardour was 
hard to resist and his repeated assurances that she was just 
what he needed to make his life fruitful and help him settle 
down carried the day. 
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The opposition of her mother was not based on the expected 
grounds of different regional backgrounds or differences of 
subcaste but on the fundamental issue of different temperaments. 
She felt that Harindranath lacked the emotional maturity to 
make her daughter happy. However, she was not immune 
to Harindranath’s charm and pretty soon all barriers were swept 
away and the marriage, a most unorthodox civil ceremony, took 
place with the single stipulation on Girjabai’s part that 
Kamaladevi’s education should continue even after the marriage. 
For Girjabai now regarded the necessity for education almost 
with a crusader’s zeal and was determined to make her daughter 
free through knowledge. 

But again things did not work out quite that way and 
Harindranath went off to England three months after the 
marriage and Girjabai and Kamaladevi returned to Mangalore 
to nurse the sister who later died. 

This was a fateful period in the life of the young girl for 
here she met Margaret Cousins, affectionately known as Gretta, 
one of the band of British women who played a great part in 
educating Indian women in liberal ideas. Born in Ireland in 
1878 and having matriculated from the Londonderry Girls* 
High School, Margaret went on to study music, acquiring the 
degree of Bachelor of Music from the Royal University of 
Ireland in 1902. She married in 1903 and from 1906 to 1913 she 
worked to strengthen the Irish Women’s Franchise League 
which she founded. She was also involved in the suffragette 
movement in England and was imprisoned for her activities. 
She came to India in November 1915 with her husband to join 
Annie Besant and in 1916 was elected the first non-Indian 
member of the Indian Women’s University in Poona. She worked 
actively in the Women’s Conference and presided at one of its 
sessions and for years edited the monthly journal of the 
Women's Indian Association. At this time she was in Man¬ 
galore as the head of the newly started National Girls* High 
School under the auspices of Mrs Annie Besant’s National 
Education movement. She had a powerful face and eyes that 
were kindly and full of affection. She was full of love and 
laughter, spreading joy and light wherever she went. She had 
a very strong influence on Kamaladevi. All the girls* vague 
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yearnings to be of service to society, and especially to women, 
now began to take concrete shape in her mind. Mrs Cousins 
was a seasoned worker and for Kamaladevi she blazoned the 
trail of women's emancipation and service to mankind. 

Annie Besant was one of the towering personalities of the 
time. Bom in London in 1847 of mixed English and Irish blood 
she came to Theosophy in 1893 through intense religiosity and 
then free thinking. She came to India initially to give lectures, 
but the country attracted her irresistibly and she set out to 
Indianise herself completely although she was always known as 
the Burra Mem Saheb and did not hesitate to exploit her 
Europeanness when necessary. She realised that India could be 
regenerated only through education and she urged Theosophical 
lodges to start new schools maintaining Indian ideals as the 
keynote when teaching Indian children. She founded the Central 
Hindu College of Benares which later became a university and 
carried on an intense campaign for Home Rule for India and 
started the Home Rule League in 1916. She was one of the 
founders of the Women’s Indian Association and its first 
president. 

In 1917 Kamaladevi heard Mrs Besant speaking soon after 
her election as President of the Indian National Congress. 
Earlier, as a little girl of six or seven she had been taken by her 
mother to the great woman. Girjabai asked Annie Besant to 
bless her daughter so that she too might become like her a 
woman of strength to serve the people and especially women. 
Kamaladevi still remembers the gentle smile with which the 
blessing was given in a typical Indian style with her hand placed 
on the girl’s head pronouncing the words ‘I bless you'. The 
little girl was thrilled and began imagining that something of 
the lady’s greatness had passed into her, enabling her to do 
great things. What these things would be she could not imagine, 
but do them she felt she would. The awe and admiration she 
had for Mrs Besant never waned and every subsequent meeting 
with her was an occasion that gave great pleasure. Mrs Besant’s 
rhetoric made a lasting impression on her young listener to 
whom it seemed like a poem, accurately timed and delivered in 
well chosen, finely chiselled words with musical modulation 
and warm fervour, concise, precise, passionate and yet subdued. 
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No high keys were sounded, there were no sudden or violent 
movements of the limbs, not even the raising of an eyebrow. It 
was all of a piece and purely classic. 

During the visit of Mr Montagu, British Secretary of State 
for India to this country, Margaret Cousins had organised an 
Indian Women’s delegation to press for women’s political 
rights and for granting them franchise in the new political 
reforms that were to be introduced in the country. When the 
provincial legislatures began to introduce bills to grant franchise 
to women she was terribly thrilled and Kamaladevi remembers 
her coming to her house with a newspaper early one morning 
and reading out the entire debate in excited tones. “This is a 
great event my dear”, she exclaimed as she caught Kamaladevi 
in a warm embrace, “and I want to share it with you.” In fact, 
she shared with her friend every scrap of news about women’s 
movements and one day she showed her a picture of a mammoth 
women’s procession led by Kamalabai Deshpande, the daughter 
of the well known national leader N.C. Kelkar. The Poona 
Municipality had resolved to make education compulsory but 
no references had been made about extending it to girls and 
so the women of Poona had marched out to show their feelings 
on the subject. 

Love of books, music, poetry and painting also formed a 
bond between the young girl and the older woman and 
Kamaladevi would often sing while Mrs Cousins played the 
piano. Thus it was that Kamaladevi was taught to sing the 
‘Jana Gana Mana’ which Mrs Cousins had learnt from the great 
Tagore himself. They had no inkling at the time that the song 
they both loved for its lyrical qualities and nationalist senti¬ 
ment would one day be adopted as free India’s national anthem. 

Two of the crises in Kamaladevi’s life were precipitated 
because of the community of her views with Gretta’s. One is 
relevant here and the other belongs to a later date. 

As a farewell to the school, which she was to leave soon, 
Mrs Cousins decided to stage a verse drama, Mirabai , written 
by her husband. This would also raise funds of which the 
school was short. Kamaladevi, to her great joy, was asked to 
play the part of Mirabai, the role of hero being assigned to a 
man. She quickly went about setting the verses to music and 
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preparing herself for the role. In their dhthusiasm neither 
Kamaladevi nor Mrs Cousins noticed that women cast for the 
other roles were rather evasive in their response. The ensuing 
furore took both the women aback. The good people of 
Mangalore would not countenance such goings on and the cry 
went up, “This must be stopped”, since it was a heinous crime 
for a woman to act with men on the stage. A boycott of the 
play was threatened so that there would be no sale of tickets 
and the venture would fail. Kamaladevi, of course, was most 
affected, pressurised as she was by outsiders and her own 
relatives. 

But Mrs Cousins was made of sterner stuff and with her the 
matter soon became a cause. To abandon the play now under 
pressure would only mean acknowledging that what they were 
trying to do was wrong. “One had to stand by what one believed 
was right, especially if one were threatened by persecution”, said 
the seasoned suffragist. The uproar was so great that it spread 
well beyond Mangalore and reached the ears of Mrs Besant 
who wrote personally to Mrs Cousins asking her to give up the 
show as it was creating a lot of prejudice and might bring a bad 
name to the school. 

This was a real blow to Mrs Cousins. It was the first time 
that she had experienced such disillusionment and treachery. 
Those very persons who were posing as friends and supporters 
had carried heaven alone knew what tales to Mrs Besant. 
Mrs Cousins felt let down especially as it was too late to explain 
to Mrs Besant her own side of the case. However, she refused 
to be completely defeated. She decided to have a party in her 
house on the evening that was fixed for the show and to have 
the play there with an audience of a few selected friends. But 
even this was too much for the mischief makers who were 
determined to stop the show. The town was in an uproar and 
Girjabai warned Kamaladevi that her life was in danger. To 
prevent any rash action on the part of her self-willed daughter, 
she locked her up in a room. Later in the afternoon, finding 
that the man who was to play the part of the hero had been 
kidnapped and that there was no further cause for apprehension, 
she let her daughter out of the room. 

Kamaladevi was almost hysterical. She ran to Gretta*s 
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house and fell sobbing into the lady’s arms. She felt defeated 
and humiliated. Gretta herself was calm and composed and 
comforted the crying girl. Soon the show was in full swing 
with Kamaladevi doing the part of Mirabai and Mrs Cousins 
herself reading the part of the hero. It was most touching and 
the small, friendly audience was greatly moved. The episode 
brought a new closeness into Kamaladevi’s relationship with 
Gretta making them companions in arms in many future 
struggles, failures and triumphs. When separated they wrote 
regularly to each other, Gretta keeping Kamaladevi posted on 
all the developments on the women’s front. 

This episode brought the tensions between Kamaladevi and 
her family, almost to breaking point. Girjabai’s relatives, 
especially the ones with young daughters, newly married or 
about to be married, complained that their daughters’ lives 
were being ruined. No one would marry into a family which 
had no respect for the proprieties and think of what criticism 
the young married women had to face from their in-laws at the 
goings on in their family? Kamaladevi must be stopped at all 
cost. Great champion of women’s rights as she was Girjabai 
could take a great deal of criticism calmly and treat most of it 
with contempt. She had not been at all perturbed, and had in 
fact quietly rebuffed her, when an elderly cousin had come to 
her with a newspaper clipping of a photograph taken at a 
musical recital by the famous Abdul Karim Khan. In the picture 
were Kamaladevi and the cousin’s daughter. To be seen at such 
public functions violated the proprieties and she let off a 
barrage of complaint: “Your daughter has slaughtered my 
daughter. Her husband’s family wants to drive her away from 
the house for disgracing herself.” A good fight for the right of 
women’s education, to marry the men of their choice, against a 
husband’s neglect or the tyranny of in-laws Girjabai could 
understand and even appreciate. But acting—and that with 
strange men on the stage? Surely that seemed to have no pur¬ 
pose. And, anyway, where did this addiction to acting come 
from? Girjabai enjoyed watching the plays put up by the 
villagers between sowing and harvesting and her grandson 
remembers her setting out with a lantern at night to listen to 
the singing in the temple or watch the drama. She also enjoyed 
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modern dramas with zest and rarely missed *shows of visiting 
troupes. But Kamaladevi’s obsession with the stage quite sur¬ 
passed her mother's understanding. Arguments only led to 
bitterness since neither side would yield an inch. 

Now Harindranath's absence began to loom large and as it 
seemed that he would not be returning soon, Kamaladevi 
decided to join him. Girjabai was very pleased. The break in 
her daughter’s study had distressed her greatly and she liked 
the idea of the trip as it would enable her to resume her 
studies abroad. 

Kamaladevi looked forward equally keenly to her studies 
again. She was thrilled, too, to be reunited with her exhilarat¬ 
ing husband from whom she had been separated so soon after 
the marriage. Neither she nor her mother, who now sent her 
abroad, had any clear idea what she was to do when she got 
there, except that everyone who went abroad usually did so for 
courses of study at a university which opened the door to a 
career. Kamaladevi had never thought of herself as a career 
woman. Her mother’s influence and, later, that of Mrs Cousins, 
had filled her with a deep desire to serve and be of benefit to 
society. Education was only a means to such an end. Those 
sentiments dominated her at the time she went to England to 
pursue her studies. But it was a family friend who was a tutor 
at Cambridge, where Harindranath was studying, who helped 
her clarify her own ideas. Why, she asked, did Kamaladevi 
want to go in for academic studies? Did she mean to take up an 
academic career? She did not. What she wanted was to be 
equipped to serve her fellow beings in her country. In that case, 
advised the friend, she should study sociology, which would 
give her the proper training for such a vocation. She suggested 
Bedford College, London, where sociology was offered as a 
subject—half the day being spent in the class room and the 
other half in practical work in the East End of London. 

The interview with the Principal was not exactly encourag¬ 
ing. “Impossible, my dear young lady”, she told the earnest 
applicant : “you cannot be allowed to join the course. They 
will chase you all over in those clothes, in the by-lanes of the 
East End.” It was not easy for Kamaladevi to convince her to 
the contrary. 
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The east and west parts of London have until recently been 
not merely two halves of a city but were aeons away from each 
other. Whereas the West End was the centre of Government, of 
the elite of society, of all the arts, education and so on that 
made life worthwhile and kept the city a worthy capital of a 
huge empire, the east was exactly the reverse. It was almost as 
if the dual nature of the city was made manifest in these two 
parts. The eastern part was not only the refuge of the poor and 
destitute but also of vicious criminals. No lady in her right 
senses would dream of going beyond a certain point of the city 
and those who made good works their special metier were 
always accompanied by coachmen, footmen etc. One can, there¬ 
fore, imagine the consternation of the Principal at the audacity 
of this slip of a girl in those strange clothes, who in Cambridge 
was known as the uncrowned queen of India, wanting to go 
there on her own—and, that, every day. 

The argument went on for quite a while but, needless to 
say, Kamaladevi remained adamant. There was, of course, no 
question of any compromise on the matter of clothes. That 
the battle would go in Kamaladevi’s favour was a foregone 
conclusion for winning battles had by this time become a habit 
with her. She remembers that she was never molested or 
harassed in any way. The strangers who came up and asked 
her for the time mostly did so out of curiosity and to find out 
if she could speak English. 

Even with this absorbing subject of study, the pull of home 
proved too great and both husband and wife were eager to return 
as quickly as possible. As happened to many Indians, Kamala¬ 
devi’s Indianness asserted itself more during her stay in 
England. She had her nose pierced and started using Indian 
materials and colours. 

One love which Harindranath and his young wife shared 
equally was that of the theatre. While in England they for¬ 
mulated a scheme to launch a theatre movement on their return 
to India. Their attitude towards their Indianness and the 
effect that England had on them was depicted in a comic skit 
called Returned from Abroad in which Kamaladevi played the 
leading role. 

The return to India was by way of Europe which was still 
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in the grip of chaos and confusion as a result of *World War I. 
The highlight of the tour, however, was their meeting with 
Virendranath, Harindranath’s brother and the other Indian 
exiles in Berlin, the German Capital. 

These expatriates, most of whom had been students in 
varions German Universities when war broke out in 1914, had 
seen in the war an opportunity to further their dream of a free 
India. It was not so much that they were pro-German as that 
they were anti-British and thought that they could use the 
nationalistic hysteria sweeping through Germany to further their 
own ends. Soon they were joined by some revolutionary Indians 
who had found their way into Germany through Switzerland. 
They formed a Committee which was given great importance by 
the Germans who treated the members almost on the same 
footing as foreign ambassadors. The importance of the Com¬ 
mittee waned with the mounting of reverses of the war and the 
members became bitter and frustrated. They had openly sided 
against the British and most of them could not return to India 
while the latter ruled the country. Forced to stay on in 
Germany they were in a peculiar position, holding no proper 
passports and being citizens of no state. In Germany, itself, 
jobs were not easy to get and they led a life of insecurity and 
hardship devoted mainly to the search for adequate food and 
shelter. In his autobiography Jawaharlal Nehru talks of the 
group, “...They had fallen out and quarrelled among themselves, 
each suspecting the other of betrayal. That seems to be the 
fate of political exiles evefy where...” 

Virendra Chattopadhyaya, however, managed to keep his 
spirits up in spite of all vicissitudes. About him Nehru writes, 
“Popularly known as Chatto, he was a very able and a very 
delightful person. He was always hard up, his clothes were 
very much the worse for wear, and often he found it difficult to 
raise the wherewithal for a meal. But his humour and 
lightheartedness never left him. He had been some years senior 
to me during my educational days in England. He was at 
Oxford when I went to Harrow. Since those days he had not 
returned to India and, sometimes, a fit of homesickness came 
to him when he longed to be back. All his home ties had long 
been severed, and it is quite certain that if he came to India he 
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would soon feel unhappy and out of joint. But. in spite of the 
passage of many years and long wandering, the pull of the 
home remains. No exile can escape the malady of his tribe, 
that consumption of the soul, as Mazzini called it.” 

Kamaladevi also met Agnes Smedley, an American, who had 
become interested in the Indian freedom struggle through her 
meeting with Lala Lajpat Rai in America. Tough but gentle 
and kind, she had travelled to meet the group in Berlin and 
had immediately fallen for Viren’s charm and brilliance. How¬ 
ever, the inactivity of the group probably dampened her ardour, 
for their plans and schemes must have seemed unrealistic. She 
craved action and got it in good measure when she went to 
China and joined Mao-tse Tung and his group on the incredi¬ 
bly long trek to the northern mountain region. Through these 
Berlin contacts Kamaladevi was able to meet other Indian 
political exiles in the European capitals like the indomitable 
Madame Cama in Paris. That this pleasant interlude in Berlin 
had blackened her in the eyes of British authorities forever 
became known to Kamaladevi only in 1929 when she was 
refused a passport to attend some social and educational inter¬ 
national conference in Europe to which she was invited. 

They met Gandhiji and he made them realise there was 
much that could be done. Deep under Gandhiji’s inspiration 
they both attended the local Gandhi Ashram. Both did spin¬ 
ning regularly, while Kamaladevi also learnt weaving. 

Gradually, their plan to initiate a nationwide theatre move¬ 
ment began to take shape. They had a small group of friends 
who formed the nucleus. Harindranath wrote most of the plays 
and composed the music while Kamaladevi helped with the 
sets and costumes. He directed the shows and played hero 
while she was the heroine. Even this artistic activity had a 
social significance since, as Kamaladevi says, “...We felt the 
drama and the theatre were important social factors in life...” 
The plays revolved around several of the social problems, such 
as the caste system and untouchability. They were written in 
such a way that, except for the two main roles which were 
played by Kamaladevi and Harindranath, the rest could be 
made important if good players were available but they could 
be reduced to the absolute minimum and could be taken on 
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with a very brief period of training. Some plays were in 
English* others in Hindi and the actors were 3ll young people, 
some being students. There were no professionals, just friends 
who came and acted and were paid for that period to cover 
their expenses or loss of salary because of leave of absence. 

In 1923 their first and only child, Rama, was bom. It can 
be imagined with what delighted eyes the parents must have 
viewed this supreme product of their creativity. He was named 
after Ramakrishna Paramhansa, the great religious leader and 
reformer. The baby, the darling of both his parents and 
grandmother, was petted, cuddled and given the run of the 
house and garden in a much freer way than his mother had 
been. 

He had inherited a fine singing voice from his mother and 
flair for acting from both parents. As soon as he was old 
enough, he accompanied his parents on their tours playing 
child roles and singing when required to do so. 

They travelled extensively in the South and went to Bombay 
city and around that area. They went to the North but did 
not travel there extensively. Everywhere they were well 
received because the fare they provided was so much better 
than anything that was available at the time. 

The effect of Kamaladevi herself on the audience can be 
judged from the reactions of some of them. Kapila Vatsyayana, 
writer and government official, remembers her father telling 
her that he cycled 35 miles to see Kamaladevi on the stage. 
“She was absolutely stupendous”, he said. The scenery, 
dialogue and everything else about these productions were 
refreshingly different and drew large audiences. The group 
could have become a permanent organisation except for the 
fact that Harindranath went abroad again and by the time he 
came back the 1930 movement had started and the plunge into 
politics became inevitable forcing these activities into the back¬ 
ground. 

At the same time the couple helped in organising art exhibi¬ 
tions and discussion groups and held poetry readings. It was a 
rich and fruitful time. Their activities brought them in contact 
with many creative personalities who were pioneers in their 
own fields like Leela Sokhy, a Bengali dancer and her sister 
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Mira Chatterjee who associated with this effort. Leela who 
had learnt dancing later became very proficient at it and started 
a dance school which still exists in Kandwala near Bombay. 

Films were just beginning to make an impact and Kamala- 
devi’s acting career had a short interlude in this through a 
minor role in Vasant Sena in 1928-29. With her joining the 
active political movement early in 1930 her acting career came 
to an end. However, her love of the theatre has never flagged 
and she has been a leader in the theatre movement not only in 
India but internationally also. The Indian National Theatre 
was set up in Bombay in 1945 under her inspiration and 
guidance. It was a manifestation of her endeavour to give 
shape to the cultural forces and trends in the country. When 
in 1946 the International Theatre Institute was set up by 
UNESCO with headquarters in Paris, Kamaladevi organised 
the Indian Unit later called the Bharatiya Natya Sangh to give 
organisational form to the various experiments and efforts 
carried on in the country. Her endeavour was, however, to 
give an indigenous base to the modem Indian theatre for upto 
that time Indians tended to largely copy what happened in the 
West. As a necessary move to acquaint Indians with their 
own heritage she set up a Theatre Crafts Museum and organised 
the first folk drama festival in Delhi. The contempt of urban 
people for ‘primitive’ drama became apparent in the lack of an 
audience on the first day. Undaunted, the organisers engaged 
buses and brought in people from around Delhi who had a 
rip-roaring time. The whole venture afforded great pleasure to 
Kamaladevi. It was indeed a most historic event for it was 
the earliest attempt made to introduce the folk theatre forms 
to sophisticated audiences. It is hard to visualise now, how 
much ridicule and contempt she and her colleagues had then to 
face—for, today old forms are fashionable and are a must for 
those in the ‘right* Delhi set who flock to Habib Tanvir’s shows. 
Habib, however, points to her as the pioneer in the field. 

Young artistes and playwrights have come to be influenced 
by folk forms and many are incorporating these forms in their 
own work thus making the Indian theatre Indian and making it 
truly indigenous in form. 

From the fifties Kamaladevi started study of theatre abroad. 
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In this connection she visited the United States of America, the 
U.S.S.R., the Central Asian Republics, ^Hungary and many 
European countries and those of South East Asia and Japan. 
Many of these trips were undertaken at the invitations of 
various governments while others were private with facilities 
provided through the UNESCO. Day after day she witnessed 
plays, puppet shows and dances. She met artistes and producers 
and had discussions with them. She maintained very close 
association with the puppet theatre in Czechoslovakia and is a 
Vice-President of UNIMA, the international puppet organi¬ 
sation. 

She made theatre architecture one of her spheres of special 
study and collected a lage number of photographs and a great 
deal of literature on the subject. It was mainly through her 
efforts that a seminar and exhibition on the subject was 
organised by the Bharatiya Natya Sangh. It was an international 
exhibition and the Indian public had the benefit, for the first 
time, of seeing what had been achieved in this field in 
other countries and of listening to expert opinion on the subject. 

On the eve of the Tagore centenary a booklet was brought 
out as a sort of blueprint for theatre requirements. It laid 
down rules for provision of facilities for receiving scenery, 
properties and electrical equipment, suitable dimensions of 
proscenium; placing and fitting of dressing rooms, lighting and 
wiring of stage and a host of similar requirements. 

As Chairman of the All-India Handicrafts Board she was 
responsible for identifying theatre crafts. This was the first 
time that these crafts had been recognised as having a role of 
their own. These included costumes, headgear, jewellery, 
puppets, masks, musical instruments etc, and have been housed 
in a museum. They form a ready reference for theatre pro¬ 
ducers who may wish to use authentic items in their own 
productions. 

Ebrahim Alkazi, Director of the National School of Drama, 
feels that Kamaladevi is very deeply rooted in the Indian 
tradition. “To her”, he says, “all performing arts as well as 
handicrafts are part of a living tradition, deeply integrated into 
the daily life of the people.” He sees her work as an effort 
towards the preservation in totality of the cultural life of the 
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people. Her interest is not limited merely to the aesthetic 
appreciation of the arts. It goes much further, her vision be¬ 
ing much deeper and more profound. 

That her interest is genuine is an incontrovertible fact. She 
attends all shows and, says Alkazi, will go miles out of her 
way to discover artistic talent. He recalls with awe her climb¬ 
ing six flights of steps (there was no lift) to attend performance 
after performance in his theatre in Bombay. After the show 
she would stay behind to encourage performers. Perhaps be¬ 
cause of her own background in the field Kamaladevi has an 
extremely eclectic and liberal outlook on the theatre accepting 
all the latest ‘isms*. She is always open to experiments and 
innovations of all sorts. “And what is more**, marvels Alkazi, 
“she is able to understand the nuances of each innovation. A 
truly remarkable feat.** 

She has always been for voluntary and community effort 
even in the theatre. Her effort has been to have many points 
of view and ideas together harmoniously since it is only by 
such harmony that great art can be evolved. At seminars and 
conferences she is always ready to accept dissent. Alkazi judges 
her to be very shrewd, not caring at all for sycophants and ‘yes* 
people. His own views have often been in conflict with hers 
“but never once did she make me feel I was talking out of 
turn. With her there are no tensions. The leadership she 
provides has a gentleness and freedom from dogma or imposition 
of personality. Very humane and very civilised.’* 

During her visit to Santiniketan in the early thirties 
Kamaladevi recalls her conversation with Rabindranath Tagore : 
“He felt that personality can be built up through music in the 
way that Gandhiji felt personality is built up through craft— 
the use of hands. He thought that knowledge could be imparted 
through music. To me, it was an integrated concept, so to say. 
I do not know to what extent I understood the full implications 
of what he was saying but it did make sense to me and it had 
great appeal.** 



CHAPTER II 


ENTRY INTO POLITICS 


To Kamaladevi and her generation the real political history 
of India seemed to begin with the Gandhi era. AH that went 
before—the bomb throwings, political assassinations and other 
manifestations of attempted violence—seemd to be sporadic 
eruptions tinged with the romance of despair. When Gandhiji 
entered the political arena she was still a student in her teens 
but she was conscious of the great upheavals that were taking 
place in the country and abroad. 

All her life she had been troubled and made unhappy by 
the special differences and economic inequalities with which 
she was surrounded. The fact that her own lot was, econo¬ 
mically and socially, an easy one did nothing to lessen her 
sensitivity towards the less privileged. As her own personal 
difficulties grew so did her resentment towards inequalities and 
discrimination which began to affect her own life and to inject 
continuous strain in her social relationships. 

And now, suddenly, a leader appeared who seemd to show 
the way to a better life for all people. His programme of action 
was satisfying and made politics real for her contemporaries 
and herself. He was essentially a man of action, looking 
forward rather than backward to a revival of past glories. To 
the youth of the time he held out the promise of speedy change 
and quick results. The Champaran struggle, in which Gandhiji 
backed the cause of the peasants against the landlords supported 
by the foreign rulers, made the people aware of and involved 
in the issues that the country was facing. It became evident to 
them that by organising themselves with determination and 
loyalty they could stand up to oppression and despotism. 
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Exploitation was no longer a vague term, it had become con¬ 
cretised and given a meaningfulness that was very relevant to 
Kamaladevi’s own growing awareness of the ills plaguing society. 
She was excited and intrigued by Gandhi’s mental attitude 
towards problems, the postures that indicated his personal re¬ 
action to situations as they rose and his strong grip of the basic 
and vital need of the country—freedom—of which he never lost 
sight. In fact, all problems radiated from this central focal 
point. To the young girl, struggling against odds to cope with 
family tensions over social norms, these problems had a per¬ 
sonal intimacy and urgency that involved her completely. They 
seemed a macrocosm of what made her own life so difficult. 
Especially pertinent was Gandhi’s stand on equality for women 
in social and public life. 

As World War I ended, the hopes of the subject people 
rose to fever height, as the war had been declared as being 
fought to end all wars and to restore human dignity. Victory 
should, therefore, logically, imply release of the colonies and 
freeing of the colonial people. The Allied victory was celebrated 
with parades, fireworks and sports events in one of which 
Kamaladevi won a prize. She was elated by the victory, for, 
to her, like to so many others, it meant the approach of free¬ 
dom. Coming events may have cast their shadow but the sun 
of hope was so strong that they went unnoticed. 

As 1919 progressed, it became evident that the accelerated 
political stirrings generated by the post-war climate angered 
the rulers and soon aroused their wrath, so that the Rowlatt 
Act with its harsh and repressive clause of the Defence of India 
Act, settled permanently on the statute book to provide a grim 
deterrent to adventures seeking to oust the rulers from the 
country. India was too juicy a plum to let go so easily and 
the British were more determined than ever to stay on at all 
costs. 

Kamaladevi still remembers the shock as this news stood 
out in large black letters like a death sentence. The sun had 
gone behind a cloud and darkness threatened to engulf the 
land. And then came the clarion call to action in a way so 
new and novel that it set the nerve ends tingling. Observe a 
day of fast and prayer, said Gandhiji, to prepare yourself for 
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the big plunge, Satyagrdha. That one should prepare oneself 
for great action by self-purification was wgll known to every 
Indian, but that the application of this concept of Satyagraha, 
which can be described as insistence on truth, could be used 
as a political weapon was an electrifying idea. It had almost 
the impact of being allowed to gaze on one of the most power¬ 
ful new weapons of war. After the first stunned silence there 
was a loud clamour of voices. Those in favour of its use saw 
nothing but its usefulness while to its detractors it was a 
demonical weapon which would not only cause destruction at 
the hands of the enemy but would ultimately recoil on the one 
who had let it loose. 

The youth of the country, however, gazed at the new weapon 
and was inspired and intrigued by its concept. Kamaladevi, 
like others of her time, was in dead earnest about grasping the 
shining sword and putting it to use. Before that came to pass, 
however, she found herself involved in many arguments in 
favour of her ideas. In the meanwhile, she began to prepare 
for the great event by silent meditation, morning and evening, 
in the privacy of her own room. She prayed sincerely and 
earnestly that she might some day become a worthy instrument 
through which Satyagrdha could be practised. Physically and 
mentally she felt strong enough for taking part in the battle 
but she was hesitant because of her lack of years—after all, 16 
is not an age when one can with confidence take up and wield 
a new weapon and hope to defeat the enemy. 

She heard that Gandhiji was starting a Satyagraha Sabha, 
members of which took a pledge to oppose and disobey laws 
and to court imprisonment. He was to be in Bombay on 
April 6, 1919 to launch the movement. Kamaladevi was very 
conscious of the importance of the occasion—the first important 
national collective action—and she proceeded to Bombay to be 
near this human dynamo who had galvanised the whole country 
into an upsurge of action. 

Chowpatty from early morning was a sea of humanity. One 
saw nothing but heads. Like on a holy day, everyone had a 
dip in the water after which the vast concourse of people 
formed itself into a procession to move into the city. 

Sarojini Naidu, later her sister-in-law, offered to take her 
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to a meeting which Gandhiji was to address next morning and 
that was where she had her first glimpse of the great man. 
There was a lot of power and strength in him, but the thing 
that struck her most was the compassion in his eyes. Even in 
later days when terms like mercy and compassion had gone 
out of circulation and one hardly met them in writings, 
Kamaladevi valued them as the most precious among human 
elements. It was the first time also that she had heard Gandhiji 
speak. The words came slowly but fiercely as though each 
was weighed and appraised before it was pronounced. The 
magic of his personality—the charisma—and its grip on the 
audience was visible to her the first time and the many other 
times she went to listen to him. The meeting had been con¬ 
vened to enable those who wished to do so to take the pledge 
to adhere to the use of Swadeshi (Indian made goods), to work 
for communal unity and, above all, to observe complete non¬ 
violence and a dedication to truth. Compared to the vast 
concourse of the previous day this was a small gathering and 
it was apparent that not all those who were ready to defy and 
fight the British were ready to adhere strictly to the other condi¬ 
tions laid down by Gandhiji, such as adherence to truth and 
non-violence. 

The hartal was complete, and although Bombay itself was 
quiet, by evening the city was buzzing with the news of the 
reign of terror having been let loose by the regime in various 
parts of the country. About the civil disobedience movement to 
be launched Gandhiji had advised that only such laws as would 
lend themselves to mass action be countered. The British 
Government seemed, however, to have panicked and tried to 
forestall events by terrorising people into submission. 

In Bombay the only thing that happened was the sale of 
Gandhiji’s two books Hind Swaraj and Sarvodaya (a Gujarati 
version of Ruskin’s Unto This Last). It seems incongruous now 
that such harmless literature should have been considered 
seditious for even Hind Swaraj was an extremely tame book. 
Judged from modern political revolutionary standards it would 
have hardly passed muster. Kamaladevi had a lot of fun and 
felt quite heroic selling the banned literature. Every sale was 
accompanied by a solemn warning to the buyer that he might 
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be arrested and jailed. But that seemed to worry no one. 
Buyers ranged from the simple people who # took the books like 
sacred prasad , through the serious, who felt rather self-con¬ 
sciously proud of their patriotism, to the sophisticated who 
shrugged their shoulders nonchalantly as if to say they did not 
care. People paid what they could or what took their fancy. 
Some gave all that they had on their person and the money just 
seemed to pour in. 

What followed was a complete anti-climax. All those sellers 
of seditious literature, worked upto fever heat and expecting to 
be arrested any moment, were completely ignored by the police 
and other government agencies. They seemed totally unable to 
call attention to themselves and no official reference was made 
to what amounted to a mini civil disobedience. The whole thing 
was totally inexplicable and a thundering disappointment. 
Later, they heard that the ban had been on the first edition of 
the books and what they were selling were only reprints to 
which the prohibitory orders did not apply—a masterly example 
of hair-splitting, probably thought up to take the wind out of 
overblown sails. 

This, however, was merely the calm before the storm. The 
interception of Gandhi’s journey to the Punjab and his being 
forcibly brought back to Bombay let loose an incredible force 
in the country. Kamaladevi was one of the excited crowd 
which welcomed him back to the city. It was a unique experi¬ 
ence. The people were fearfully agitated and yet they were 
quiet, though impatient to have a glimpse of the man who had 
become their idol. Almost instinctively a procession was formed 
and shouts of ‘Vande Matram’ and ‘Allah-o-Akbar’ rent the air 
as the long awaited hero was sighted. Just at that moment a 
body of mounted police was seen halting the procession. And 
then everything seemed to happen at once. Before one could 
think of what to do next the horsemen charged with their lances, 
driving the crowd into confusion. Later such tactics were 
anticipated and people knew what to do—one waited and stood 
one’s ground facing the riders with tenacity—but this was the 
first time and the horsemen rode roughshod over this mass of 
bewildered humanity, not caring who they trampled upon or 
what havoc was wrought by their lapces. Kamaladevi was 
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stunned and enraged. She had read of such brutality but had 
never witnessed it. 

Now, Bombay had joined other parts of the country, parti¬ 
cularly Delhi, Lahore, and Amritsar as a target of police 
brutality, and the young people were up in arms, ready for 
action. The barbarity of the rulers only added fresh fuel to the 
fire of revolt and the revolution seemed to be finally under way. 
But it was a revolution of quite a different kind to any seen 
before. This was an open appeal to the people at all levels to 
defy the British Government and to refuse to cooperate with it, 
no matter what the consequences. 

Kamaladevi heard Gandhiji expound his non-violent, non¬ 
cooperation programme. Although the voice was gentle it had 
a steely ring to it. Those eyes full of affection and kindness 
were full of fire. “This is going to be a great struggle with a 
powerful adversary”, he declared. “If you want to take it up 
you must be prepared to lose everything, and you must subject 
yourself to the strictest non-violence and discipline.” It 
astounded by its very simplicity. Aware of the fierce anger 
which burned in her own bosom Kamaladevi was doubtful of the 
chances of maintaining complete non-violence. Who had ever in 
history won freedom without a violent struggle? Could the new 
weapon which had dazzled her and millions of others really be 
used effectively in the struggle ahead? These and other doubts 
kept plaguing her and she talked about them for hours. It was 
not that she did not believe in non-violence. She believed in it 
fully and firmly as a personal creed. Her doubts extended only 
to its use as a mass weapon for achieving a definitely political 
goal. 

The shadow which had come after the Punjab atrocities 
quickly passed and the situation was redeemed when Gandhiji 
was able to get the Congress to accept non-cooperation as a 
weapon against the rulers. Once again the country was electri¬ 
fied and the wondering youth watched their elders—sedate, 
cautious men—fall in line with the new leader. Lawyers stopped 
practising and people gave up safe jobs to join the movement. 
Students faced the biggest hurdle, for even parents who favoured 
direct action grew distressed at the thought of a break in their 
children’s education. Kamaladevi experienced a tragedy in her 
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own circle when a college student joined the volunteers during 
the national week and was so harshly castigated by his father 
that he fell ill and died within a week. 

The movement instilled a sense of strength and dignity in the 
people. For the first time they felt that they were self-respecting 
human beings and not just subject people to be cowed. The 
momentum carried more and more people along the way and 
Kamaladevi’s family enthusiastically offered their large house to 
start a national school for girls as the setting up of educational 
institutions was one of the items on the liberation programme. 
She wished she was old enough to take up teaching since there 
seemed little else that she could do. But keeping in mind 
Gandhiji’s stress on the importance of spinning and weaving, 
she took up these activities and thus felt herself a part of the 
big scene. She also combined her patriotism with love of the 
theatre by organising cultural shows to raise money for the 
struggle. 

The pledge of non-violence was easy to take but not so easy 
to follow. Unexpectedly and, to most people, inexplicably, 
Gandhiji called a halt to the movement just when it was to be 
launched in Bardoli, Gujarat. The irony of it was that it was at 
this stage that he was arrested and jailed for writing an exqui¬ 
site literary piece entitled Shaking the Manes (the manes, of 
course, being those of the British lion). Kamaladevi was 
emotionally moved by the sheer beauty of its imagery and con¬ 
sidered it one of the most beautiful pieces of writing she had 
ever come across. 

She enrolled as a humble volunteer for work at the Belgaum 
Congress in 1924, over which Gandhiji presided. The fact that her 
political life began with a broom and a basket has always been 
a matter of pride to her. She took no part in the proceedings, 
contenting herself with watching what went on and doing the 
chores allotted to her. She had come a few weeks earlier to the 
volunteers’ training camp where raw novices like herself were 
being trained to be useful to such functions. They were quar¬ 
tered in thatched huts which were not constructed to keep out 
the cold and, it being the height of winter and Belgaum being 
on an elevation, Kamaladevi felt the discomfort keenly. Having 
been brought up in great comfort and being used to the coastal 
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climate of Mangalore she was not used to roughing things out, 
but the physical discomfort suited her mood and she fell in 
with Gandhiji’s appeal for simplicity, austerity and identification 
with people. There were long route marches, vigorous exercises 
and standing guard over the camp at night. AH this she took in 
her stride but two things worried her—the cold and the black 
sarees with the flag colours on the borders ond pallav which 
formed the women volunteers* uniform. While they looked 
smart individually, they made a gloomy picture en masse. This 
made her so unhappy that when she was put in charge of the 
volunteers at the Madras session of the Congress in 1927 she 
changed the colour to orange which considerably brightened 
the scene. It was because of this that the corps came to be 
called the Orange Brigade, a title that clung to it for years. 

A few months later while she was convalescing in bed 
following an attack of typhoid, her doctor, to ensure a longer 
rest in bed, encouraged her to do some writing and suggested 
that she should record her experience as a volunteer. So far she 
had written articles on an ad hoc basis and this was her first 
effort at serious wiriting. Dr N.S. Hardikar, who headed the 
entire volunteer organisation, came to see her some time later 
and glancing through the article dubbed her a ‘born volunteer’ 
who should dedicate more time and energy to building up the 
great movement. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal, as the volunteer organisation was 
called, had emerged after the exciting Flag Satyagraha at 
Nagpur in May 1923, organised to assert the right of Indians to 
carry a flag of their own. The struggle had highlighted the need 
for trained workers. The Bclgaum Congress was the first 
Congress where the volunteers did duty. It was a memorable 
occasion for it was also the first time that women were called 
upon to do volunteer duty. This fact was a matter of pride and 
satisfaction to Kamaladevi and her cup of happiness brimmed 
over when Gandhiji declared : “In my opinion the volunteers at 
Belgaum reached comparatively the highest watermark in 
efficiency within my experience of the four Congresses...and 
during the session they had to work over sixteen hours per day 
and be on their feet.” Referring to the women volunteers he 
said : “They were most attentive and helpful. We cannot 
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manage the Congress session without the efficient help of 
volunteers, who must be our greatest asset in winning Swaraj, 
but this can only be done if, in addition to training, they also 
know how to organise the nation for Swaraj .” These remarks 
made the volunteer corps very meaningful for Kama lade vi and 
gave her a goal to work towards. 

When approached by Dr Hardikar she gladly joined the 
Seva Dal and signed the pledge to work in the freedom struggle 
until Swaraj was won. The role of the Seva Dal in the Salt 
Satyagraha made the Congress realise the enormous difference 
made by trained cadres especially in a non-violent struggle where 
discipline, patience and forbearance were crucial. And so, early 
in 1931, the Congress took over the Seva Dal organisation 
which had in the meanwhile built up a composite life of its own. 
There was a complete course in physical culture, rigorous 
physical training and many indigenous exercises handed down 
over the ages were introduced. These included lathi, danda , 
bhala , sword and dagger play, Suryanamaskar and other 
yoga8anas. Several of these were adapted for mass performance 
and appeared vigorous and martial in appearance. All orders to 
the performers were given in Hindi. 

The Seva Dal gave the Congress Flag a national status and 
a regular ceremonial was worked out for hoisting and lowering 
it. That in course of time this ceremony became an indispens¬ 
able part of the start of every polilical function was due to the 
immense popularity it had gained through the Seva Dal’s 
assiduous observance of it. Singing appropriate songs on the 
pride and glory of the flag became an equally essential part of 
the flag hoisting ceremony. 

In 1926, the Madras State provincial legislature threw open 
its membership to women at its closing session before dispersing 
for a fresh election. As the candidates had already been select¬ 
ed by the various parties who had launched their election 
campaign it was really too late for a woman to venture into the 
fray. Gretta arrived suddenly one evening to rouse Mangalore 
again from its comfortable apathy. Her task was to persuade 
Kamaladevi to contest the election and she managed to override 
all protests and have her way. There was no way of becoming a 
party candidate and the election had- to be fought as an 
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independent candidate. The first hurdle—ownership of property 
as a means of enfranchisement—was soon overcome and a long 
term lease of some property in the name of Kamaladevi was 
hurriedly arranged. This would enable her to pay tax on pro¬ 
perty and be entitled to vote but the loss of time entailed in this 
transaction assured defeat. However, the two women pressed 
doggedly on. It was Gretta who organised the campaign with 
its attendant paraphernalia of publicity, volunteer corps and so 
on. Musical and cultural shows were organised to bring people 
to meetings and the band of volunteers with dark blue badges 
were imbued with a sense of purpose and an emotion of 
chivalry in campaigning for the first woman candidate in the 
country. It was an election campaign that was remembered 
and talked about for long years afterwards. Everyone worked 
hard and performed their duties meticulously, and even with 
the adverse element of not enough time, the election was lost by 
just 51 votes. 

Mrs Cousins felt the defeat much more strongly than the 
candidate who remained singularly unaffected. She had not 
wanted the seat enough to regret its loss—what had meant a 
great deal to her was the effort that went into it and that she 
had enjoyed the experience. The manoeuvrings and tortuous 
paths so dear to politicians were not her cup of tea and the 
older she got the stronger became her aversion to the game. 

The election was not her initiation into the political game as 
such, for, from her teens she had heeded the cry for national 
freedom and had answered it in any way she could. The jobs 
she had taken as a volunteer were ones which called for hard 
work and organisational capacity rather than the more decora¬ 
tive ones which called mostly for speech making or the subtler 
ones which depended upon political manoeuvring for their 
success. 

In 1927 the Congress Party asked her to organise a volunteer 
corps in Madras. She now became a member of the Party at 
the persuasion of some members of the Madras Congress Com¬ 
mittee and was elected to the All India Congress Committee in 
December 1928. With her usual lack of ego Kamaladevi 
recalls : “There was not much scramble in those days for AICC 
seats. They were sort of passed around to anyone they thought 
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might be useful or helpful.” She was also elected Secretary of 
the Indian Social Conference. Some of the members of the 
Conference were also members of the Servants of India Society 
and Mr K. Natarajan, a noted social worker and editor of 
Indian Social Reform , a respected weekly, was President at 
that time. The conference did largely propaganda work putting 
out literature. Kamaladevi gave up the Secretaryship after a 
year because her work had been disrupted by the political 
happenings within the country as a preparation for the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1930. 

Kamaladevi had become very conscious of the impending 
movement. She had seen that nothing concrete was emerging 
from the confabulations and negotiations going on between the 
Congress leaders and the British Indian Government. Gandhiji’s 
desperate efforts had produced negative results and the only 
thing likely to shake British complacency seemed to be some 
form of direct action. What shape this would take was not clear 
to Kamaladevi but Gandhiji had already formulated the Salt 
Satyagraha plan. How a revolution could be brought about by 
breaking of salt laws was something of a mystery to her and 
she, who saw revolution as a vast uprising of the people, 
remembers expressing her doubts to Jawaharlal Nehru. Not, 
perhaps, being very clear himself about the subject he could 
give her no concrete answer but comforted her by emphatically 
asserting that Gandhiji was a very intuitive person and his 
instincts were always right and proved fruitful. One was not 
always able to feel what he felt but it was best to follow his 
lead since he was usually able to achieve something. 





Family photograph. Kamaladevi is on the right 
standing between her father and mother 
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CHAPTER III 


WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


For some time now Kamaladevi had made Poona her base. 
Her links with the city already existed through her mother’s 
association with social reformers like justice Ranade and his 
wife Ramib-ti, and organisations like the Seva Sadan, the 
Servants of India Society etc. There were excellent schools, too, 
where her son could be educated. 

Poona, the home of the Chitpavan Brahmins, was the centre 
of nationalist activity. Tt was the home of great reformers like 
Gokhale, Tilak and Ranade who fought hard and effectively 
for improving the lot of women for giving them their rightful 
position in society. 

Some outstanding women lived and worked here. Pandita 
Ramabai, the only woman to be given the title of Pandit by a 
group of learned pandits for her great learning and mastery of 
Sanskrit, started the Arya Mahila Samaj in Poona, branches of 
which were soon started all over Bombay Presidency. In 1882 
she appeared as the spokesman of three hundred women of the 
Samaj before the English Education Commission and pleaded 
for urgent improvement of the education of Indian women. 
Her eloquence was so impressive that her plea reached the ears 
of Queen Victoria and is said to have been a contributing factor 
towards the initiation of lady Duflcrin’s movement for opening 
of hospitals for women in the country. She started the Sharada 
Sadan, the first home for widows which was moved to Poona 
in 1890. Later, other institutions of a similar nature were opened 
in the city. These provided shelter to widows treated badly by 
their families and by teaching them to be useful to society, 
restored their self-esteem thus giving them a purpose in life. 
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Parvathibai Athvale, who was widowed early, worked in the 
widows’ home run by her brother-in-law, Professor Karve. 
From being illiterate, she forced herself to learn English and 
on a visit to America stunned high class audiences by her 
impassioned plea for bettering the lot of Indian women. The 
remarkable thing was that both these ladies travelled alone 
extensively in India and abroad and were never considered to 
have lost their feminity or essential Indianness. 

Ramabai Ranade was another remarkable woman who was 
married when a mere child, to a widower much older than 
herself and had imbibed knowledge and enlightenment through 
her husband. Her autobiography is one of the best accounts 
of a woman’s life in the early decades of this century. That 
she could triumph over tradition and prejudice to play a leading 
role in the country’s social struggle, to pull itself into the 
twentieth century is a tribute both to herself and to her husband 
who encouraged her to realise her full potential. 

Kamaladevi met her with her mother Girjabai. Ramabai 
told Kamaladevi how Girjabai's great hunger for knowledge and 
her impatience with the sad lot of women had stimulated her 
(Ramabai). But Girjabai’s lot had been better than her own for 
while the former had received some education thanks to her 
mother, on which she had improved through her own diligence 
she (Ramabai) had found her first and real tutor in her husband. 

The Seva Sadan had been built up by Ramabai to provide 
shelter and succour to destitute widows and deserted wives and 
as a haven for oppressed women and exploited ‘poor relations’ 
such as unwanted mothers, in-laws, aunts, etc. Kamaladevi 
learnt that the Seva Sadan had such a reputation that a wife's 
threat to march off there had a chastening influence on many a 
cruel husband. 

The Sadan played a pivotal role in the organising of the 
Women’s Conference, providing as it did a physical centre and 
a team of disciplined hard working organisers with maturity and 
experience. Such institutions came to be set up in other places 
also. Mrs Cousins set up one in Madras. 

The Poona Seva Sadan was headed by Janakibai Bhat and 
Yamunabai Bhat, both quiet, highly disciplined women on 
whom Kamaladevi came to lean more and more. She would 
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go to Janakibai with any difficult problem that cropped up 
and could depend on her for help and advice. When both 
were working together in the Women’s Conference—Janakibai 
as Treasurer and Kamaladevi as Secretary—the latter knew 
that she would have no problems. “For me”, she says, “she 
embodied the rock of ages.” 

Her stay in Poona also brought her in contact with the 
Servants of India Society. She had heard of it as a girl, of Gopal 
Krishna Gokhalc and this organisation he had set up to serve 
the country. The workers were given just enough money to 
live on and dedicated their whole life to service. Kamaladevi 
had never met Gokhale but had read his speeches and writings 
which her mother got from Poona. She was deeply impressed 
and got her first idea of service from this source—that while 
one lived one must serve one’s fellow beings. Gokhale’s whole 
life gave substance to the nebulous concept of service. 

The first important member of the Society she met was 
Srinivasa Sastri, an elegant, sophisticated, immaculately dressed 
man who yet had an air of asceticism. Kamaladevi admired 
his maimer of speaking—clarity of thought and a hard core of 
substance delivered in the most elegant manner. When he was 
touring the country talking on the plight of Indians in South 
Africa in 1923, he pressed her to speak with him. Naturally, 
she was terribly nervous. She was barely twenty and, apart 
from debates at school, she had never made any speech. When 
she did get up courage enough to address a meeting and saw 
the acclaim in the local papers (“She came, she spoke, she 
conquered”, blazed the headlines the next day) Kamaladevi 
knew that she had the gift. On two occasions it was her speech 
that turned the consensus of the house in favour of her stand. 
One occasion was at an open session of the Congress when she 
demanded a division—something unheard of in the history of 
the Congress. She moved an amendment to the Constitution 
and carried it by her eloquence. The second time was at the 
AICC in Calcutta in September 1937. This upset Gandhiji 
very much. He did not really blame Kamaladevi for her 
speech but felt that Pandit Nehru, who was in the Chair, had 
not sufficiently pulled his weight on the side of the Working 
Committee. Years later she heard someone in an audience say 
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that her speeches brought back memories of Srinivasa Sastri 
and she was elated. 

While the excitement of the election w&s going on, Mrs 
Cousins was equally busy organising a national conference of 
women to formulate proper educational policies to be recom¬ 
mended to the Government. This was in response to a challenge 
thrown by some high functionary of the Education Department 
to the constantly expressed dissatisfaction with the state of 
women’s education : “You are always criticising. Why don’t 
you tell us exactly what you want.” There were a number of 
small women’s bodies in cities and districts known as Indian 
Women’s Association. They, however, were purely local and 
were not part of any national organisation. In Mangalore, the 
initiative had been taken by Kamaladevi’s own mother and an 
organisation set up in 1910 met regularly at their house. The 
discussions during these meetings revolved round the disabilities 
of women and ways of overcoming them. Great stress was 
laid on the proper lines their education should take to make 
them economically independent and able to fulfil their role as 
citizens of a free country. 

Poona was selected as the venue of the conference on the 
new educational policies since at that time, it was the very 
centre of women’s education. Most of the activity came to be 
centred around the Seva Sadan whose leaders took on the every¬ 
day cho res. Kamaladcvi offered her services as a volunteer 
ready to do the humblest chores and took up her post at the 
railway station on night duty to meet the arriving delegates. 
She realised the importance of the occasion and felt that she 
was part of a historic moment, for, from this conference, was 
born the All-Tndia Women’s Conference which was to play a 
key role in the national affairs of the country, specially in the 
changng position of Indian women, for about three decades. 

The Maharani of Baroda was the Conference’s President. 
She was chosen for the post because under the rule of her 
husband and herself Baroda state led the country in the realm 
of women’s education. She herself was a progressive and 
forward looking woman who was well travelled and had definite 
views of her own on such subjects. The conference provided 
Kamaladevi with an opportunity to meet most of the women 
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leaders of the time. They were, of course, much older than 
herself and seemed to her most impressive and just a little bit 
frightening. As the conference dew to a close Sarojini Naidu 
conveyed to her the invitation from the General Assembly to 
accept the General Secretaryship. Kama lade vi nastily declined 
the honour. She explained to her sister-in-law that she hardly 
knew what the office meant. How then could she fill it? Mrs 
Naidu thought she was being silly and showed her annoyance. 
Hadn’t she always wanted to do social work and here her ser¬ 
vices were being sought and she was foolish enough to refuse. 
After some more talk along the same lines she clinched the 
matter by telling Kamaladevi firmly : “You better accept it. 
Now don’t start any more arguments. Gretta will explain it all 
to you.” 

Before she could protest Sarojini was on her feet to deliver 
the vote of thanks. With her mastery of words and her golden 
voiced delivery it was natural that she was called on to do this 
at every conference at which she was present. Her marvellous 
oratory and sense of humour left everyone elated and in a good 
mood, wiping away all the earlier tensions and grouses and now 
Kamaladevi heard her referring to the excellent choice of 
General Secretary. In her inimitable way she referred to the 
election fiasco adding : “We should, however, congratulate our¬ 
selves on that result. For, the loss of one state now means the 
gain of the entire country.” With the loud applause that follow¬ 
ed this Kamaladevi knew that her fate was sealed. Seeing 
the look on her face Gretta, bubbling with laughter, said, “You 
look like someone condemned to the gallows.” Kamaladevi 
was really in a panic. She confided to her friend her fear of 
disgracing herself in front of all the grand ladies. Again she 
stressed the point that she did not even know what a Secretary 
did. Gretta was most reassuring. “Never mind dear, I will guide 
you”, she said. “I have agreed to be Chairman of the Standing 
Committee and you will work with me.” “But”, protested 
Kamaladevi, “if I fail you will be blamed for having made a 
wrong selection.” Gretta’s rather curt reply left no scope for 
further protests. “It is rarely that I make such a mistake”, and 
Kamaladevi was left with no choice but to accept the offer and 
then to do her utmost to justify the faith reposed in her. 
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With typical thoroughness the new Secretary immersed her¬ 
self in her job. She managed the office herself. In fact, she 
was the office. There was no one else. She took lessons in 
shorthand and taught herself typing. She did all the work 
including the mailing of letters at the post office. She says : “1 
am very glad that I did all that because it made me very self- 
reliant. When somebody is elected to such an office the first 
question is how to get a typist, and if the typist is not available 
the work cannot be done... I got myself a typewriter and taught 
myself to type and this typewriter travelled with me wherever 
I went. Whether it was in a train or a waiting room I could 
always manage to do my own work, and that has stood me in 
good stead all my life.” 

A great deal of travelling became necessary to build up 
district organisations which could give some substance to the 
State bodies. After a year of studying various aspects of the 
problem of women’s education it seemed to several of the 
members of the committee that education could not be separated 
from social rights if women were to be made fully conscious 
of their rightful place in society. 

The response from the women was tremendous and Kamala- 
devi remembers that women came to meetings in large numbers, 
many of them making very effective speeches. For travel to 
the conference Kamaladevi was able to persuade the railway 
authorities to give a concession so that a double journey could 
be made on a single ticket which was good for a whole month. 
Freed of the burdens of home and children the women enjoyed 
taking long trips on their own, travelling in small groups, 
combining business with pleasure and visiting different parts of 
the country. Even today these trips continue and remain a 
lasting tribute to Kamaladevi’s efforts to add a touch of enjoy¬ 
ment to what could have become a deadly serious business. 

Constant contact with women of low income groups made 
Kamaladevi very aware of the kind of life they led. She saw 
that they never had food or clothes and that whatever was 
available to the family was never fully available to them, be¬ 
cause the men and children had to be given priority. In prison 
the realisation came to her with a sense of shock that no matter 
how bad prison conditions were for many prisoners on this 
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subsistence level, they were a relief from the drudgery and 
hazards of their usual domestic life. 

B. Siva Rao, a veteran journalist and a pioneer trade union¬ 
ist, remembers Kamaladevi as taking a keen interest in the 
problems of women workers. Jn Madras they were lighting 
for the right of women to have maternity leave for a period of 
three months—six weeks before and six weeks after delivery. The 
employers were enraged and decided to dismiss all women from 
the service. Kamaladevi and Mrs Cousins took the matter up 
in the Women’s Association creating such a strong feeling on 
the subject that the employers were forced to back down. 

In Madura, Kamaladevi’s speeches fired the women in 
another way. The big textile mill owners had put up notices 
that the workers’ union must be dissolved. The women 
workers—3,000 in number—solidly refused and women threaten¬ 
ed their husbands that if they yielded to the demand they 
would have to cook their own food since their wives would 
not cook it for them. She was the first organiser of trade 
unions in Mangalore district and launched a number of unions 
of both men and women, that of transport workers being the 
largest. 

The Women’s Conference took up the problem of women 
labour and caused surveys to be made of plantation and mine 
labour. Kamaladevi undertook the survey in Bengal and Assam. 
Through these efforts legislation was introduced providing better 
working condition, in particular preventing women from work¬ 
ing underground. In the 1930’s when India began to export 
cashewnuts, great importance came to be attached to the 
smooth surface of the kernel. To avoid chipping, the workers, 
all of whom were women, were not permitted to use knives. 
This meant that only finger nails could be used. This was not 
too great hardship when only small quantities were required 
but the increased volume made it very hard on the workers. 
Mangalore was the big cashew centre and Kamaladevi organis¬ 
ed a strike which was successful and the knife was introduced. 

Creches were introduced and distribution of milk for 
children was started. Social legislation was taken up pertaining 
to child labour and welfare schemes for children were formulat¬ 
ed in which the women took particular interest. The Con- 
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fcrence also drew up a charter for the rights of children, the 
first of its kind in the country. * 

Schools for girls were set up in many district towns to meet 
the growing demand. A number of girls were prevented from 
attending these schools because, coming as they did from 
surrounding villages, they had nowhere to stay, and so hostels 
came to be attached to many schools. 

The office of General Secretary produced some rather 
unusual side effects. Kamaladevi was a frequent visitor to the 
Assembly Building in New Delhi, now known as Parliament 
House. When she went there to lobby for social reform bills 
such as the one by Harbilas Sarda for raising the age of 
marriage and the Age of Consent Bill brought in by Sir Hari 
Singh Gaur. In the course of these activities she met many of 
the noted personalities of the day such as Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dewan Chamanlal, Tulsi Goswami, M.R. Jayakar, Srinivasa 
Ayangar, Shanmukham Chetty and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
later the founder of Pakistan. Once she went to Motilal Nehru 
with some literature on the bills to enlist his support. He was 
highly amused and looking at her with twinkling eyes asked : 
“Do you really expect us to take all this seriously from a slip 
of a girl like you?” Kamaladevi was struck dumb. She wished 
the floor would open and swallow her and remove her from the 
scene of such embarrassment. However, she mustered up 
enough courage to answer politely but rather pointedly. “If 
you could spare a little time I could bring you a whole delega¬ 
tion of elderly grey haired women, so that they can carry con¬ 
viction with you.” The great man quickly got the point. “If 
it is a matter of convincing me”, he retorted, “I would rather 
have the sermons from a young lady like you than a whole pack 
of wise elders. So go ahead.” This first meeting resulted in an 
invitation to the fabulous Anand Bhawan at Allahabad and an 
acquaintance with the Nehru family. As a result of this the 
Women’s Conference benefited from many thoughtful acts 
performed for them by Motilal Nehru. 

Those were the days when the Swaraj Party filled some seats 
in the Legislative Assembly and enlivened the proceedings in 
this sombre citadel of English Parliamentary proprieties. The 
Speaker, Vithalbhai Patel, had given Kamaladevi a corner in his 
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own office and had provided her with typing and clerical 
facilities. Another friend, Dr Jayakar, had arranged for her to 
stay at the Western Court hostel. She knew many members of 
the Assembly and hitched a ride with one of them to and from 
the office. One never to be forgotten morning of April 8, 1929, 
she finished her office work earlier than usual and as there was 
still some time before she would go to the hostel for lunch, 
she decided to go into the gallery and listen to the debate. 
Coming as she was from the Speaker’s office she could get in 
without a pass. 

As she settled down in her seat she noticed the man standing 
in the gallery opposite hers. He was strikingly handsome and 
seemed disinterested in the proceedings of the House. He 
seemed restless and impatient as if waiting for something to 
happen. And happen it did. Suddenly there was a big bang, 
then billowing smoke rose to hide everything and through it 
descended a shower of white that seemed like leaflets flying all 
over the House. It was quite a while before Kamaladevi, or 
anyone else for that matter, could grasp what had happened. 
Bhagat Singh had exploded his bomb. 

It was a moment of high drama that occurs only once in a 
lifetime. The Public Safety Bill was being debated and as the 
President stood up to give his ruling—it was expected to go 
against the Government—the bomb exploded. The noise and 
confusion were enormous as members, blinded by the smoke, 
ran hither and thither or just sat petrified in their seats. The 
Times of India of April 9, reporting on the incident, said that 
the Finance Minister, Sir George Schuster and three Indian 
members, Sir Bomanji Dalai, Mr Raghavendra Rao and Mr 
Shankerrao and the Secretary to the Central Committee, Mr 
S.N. Roy, were injured. Three rows of benches were smashed 
and the whole chamber was full of smoke. A pamphlet entitled 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army Notice signed by ‘Balraj 
Chief’ was thrown along with the bomb. 

The authorities, now alerted, quickly closed all passages from 
the gallery and everyone was asked to produce his entrance 
pass before being allowed to leave the building. Kamaladevi 
froze. She had no permit to enter the gallery and was asked to 
stand to one side and wait until the checking was over. What 
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would happen now, she wondered. Her heart beat fast and the 
excitement mounted. Fortunately for her, she had asked one of 
the members’ chauffeurs to wait for her to give her a lift back 
in the car. He discovered her plight and informed his master 
who came to her rescue, giving assurance that he knew her and 
would stand guarantee for her good conduct. The drive back 
home was rather tame. She felt small and foolish compared 
with the grand heroics of Bhagat Singh and his sensational 
exit from the Assembly. 

Bhagat Singh was born in 1907 in a staunchly nationalist 
Sikh family of the Punjab. Both his father and uncle suffered 
imprisonment and the latter was exiled. Early in life he came 
into contact with political leaders. For a while he worked as a 
journalist and teacher and took part in a scheme to free the 
prisoners taken in the Kakori dacoity case in which Government 
funds were looted from a train. Later he formed the Nau 
Jawan Bharat Sabha, a revolutionary youth organisation. In 
1927, he was arrested in connection with the throwing of a 
bomb in Lahore, but was released. He became a member of the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, the avowed aim of which 
was to make and plant bombs, murder informers and so on. He 
volunteered to kill Scott, the Superintendent of Police who had 
severely beaten Lala Lajpat Rai during a demonstration. 
Another Englishman was killed by mistake by Raj Guru, one of 
his fellow revolutionaries, Bhagat Singh helped to finish the job 
by firing a few shots. He became a symbol and the country 
resounded with his name. 

The bomb thrown in the Assembly was a gesture that was 
meant to open the eyes of British and Indian Members of the 
Assembly and the trial was to be used as a forum for airing 
the views, programme and ideology of the Revolutionary Party. 
Bhagat Singh refused to sign a plea for mercy. The only con¬ 
cession he made to his family and well-wishers’ desires was to 
request the Government to change the sentence of hanging to 
shooting, since he claimed that he was a soldier and deserved a 
soldier’s death. The request was turned down and he was 
hanged. 

At the Congress Session Kamaladevi attempted to bring in 
a motion condemning the Government for imposing the death 
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sentence. This, however, was unacceptable to the Congress as, 
by implication, it could be construed as condoning violence and 
terrorism. 

As time went on and the political tempo in the country 
heightened she found herself getting more and more involved in 
political events such as demonstrations, marches and meetings. On 
one occasion matters came to a head creating a serious crisis. The 
second annual session of the All India Women’s Conference 
was to be held at New Delhi which, in those days, used to 
proudly proclaim itself the Imperial Capital. Preparations were 
afoot to organise protests against the Simon Commission 
through mammoth demonstrations. Kamaladevi was invited to 
participate in one of these meetings which took place on the 
eve of the meeting of the Women’s Conference and received 
wide publicity. This again led to trouble as this second annual 
session of the All India Women’s Conference to be held was to 
be inaugurated by Lady Linlithgow, wife of the Viceroy. Mrs 
S.R. Das, wife of the law member in the Viceroy’s Council, was 
Chairman of the reception committee. 

On the momentous day early in the morning Grctta turned 
up to tell Kamaladevi that the Vicerine would not open the 
conference. She could not patronise an organisation the General 
Secretary of which was actively participating in activities 
intended to embarrass the Government. Gretta was full of 
righteous indignation against this threat and felt it should be 
met. She argued that the Secretary had acted in this case in her 
personal capacity, and had in no way involved the Women’s 
Conference in her utterance or performance. The Secretary 
was holding the office in an honorary capacity and no such 
restrictive conditions could be imposed upon her. Gretta won 
hands down and the conference went as scheduled. 

In 1929 Kamaladevi went to Europe to attend the several 
international conferences. This European tour was, for her, full 
of exciting events. One of the international gatherings she 
attended was organised by the International Alliance of Women 
in Berlin. It could hardly have been called international as the 
non-Western countries present were only limited to India and 
Egypt. Some of the other colonial countries were represented by 
their rulers and not by their people. Egypt and India, however, 
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between them made a pretty good and spirited showing. For 
they had their own delegations and were le<4 by two dynamic 
leaders, Madame Charaoui Pasha of Egypt and Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu of India, both powerful orators. Madame Charaoui was 
a revolutionary leader who made history by leading the women 
of her country in throwing off the veil and identified herself 
with the freedom struggle and became a legend to her people. 
She and Sarojini, each with her own majestic personality and 
golden eloquence, were able to sway the Berlin audience which 
came to hear them and the Indians, who seemed to be otherwise 
rather statusless, felt extremely proud. 

One little incident must be mentioned for the political 
importance it assumed. Kamaladevi felt humiliated and rather 
unhappy that while all the other countries had their own flags, 
the Indians were huddled under the all pervasive British Union 
Jack, which, to them, was but a symbol of their slavery. She 
complained to the organisers that her flag was missing. They 
confessed they did not know Tndia had a flag of its own. She 
asserted most vehemently that they had one and she would pro¬ 
duce it and it should be hoisted. This was the night before the 
opening and by morning she had to make good the boast. 
There was a flurry of activity. All the Indian delegates pulled 
out their sarees and cut up bits to make up the colours of the 
Indian National Congress flag—white, green and orange. No one 
grudged tearing bits of their expensive finery. They felt free 
and liberated next day at the gala opening function to see their 
beloved Jhanda fluttering proudly with all the other flags. 

Kamaladevi was greatly stimulated by some of the institu¬ 
tions, she was able to visit. There was the famous O’Neil’s 
school in England. O’Neil had created a sensation by pronounc¬ 
ing that there were no problem children, only problem parents. 

She was equally interested in the ‘Pcstalozzi’ School in 
Berlin for little children. A unique institution she visited in 
Geneva was conducted by Jacques Delacroze, which aimed at 
perfecting the rhythmic memory of the student by introducing a 
rhythmic movement of the entire body done to music instead of 
clapping and jumping. This was expected to help conquer the 
most delicate nuances of tempo. The Eurrythnics popularised by 
the Scandinavian countries, particularly Denmark, were based 
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on the same principle. They were really just body exercises but 
done very rhythmically and usually to music. With these came 
the mass performances, when thousands of young boys and 
girls would perform in the open air in unison. The psychologi¬ 
cal impact of this mass gymnastic was recognised as a powerful 
instrument for galvanising the youth into disciplined action and 
later came to be used by Fascist rulers in Germany, Japan and 
now by the communists in China. 

Another international conference Kamaladevi attended in 
Europe at Prague in 1929 was the International League for 
Peace and Freedom founded by Jane Adams during World 
War I. Some delegates at the Berlin Congress had talked to her 
about it, in particular Miss Molly Carrol who later became 
Kamaladevi’s close friend in the United States. Molly Carrol 
had worked with Jane Adams for many years in the community 
service centres initiated by her. The main one was Hull House 
in Chicago, which was a landmark in the development of social 
services of the time, setting the pattern for the future. This was 
the initial transition from institutional reformist and correction¬ 
al to the preventive and community family service—the move 
from orphanages and destitute homes trying to keep the house 
and family intact. Jane Adams’ vision, great love and com¬ 
passion for human beings had moved her to initiate these 
services. Molly Carrol, who had specialised in labour law and 
relations and was, when Kamaladevi met her, working in the 
Labour Ministry in the Federal Government at Washington, 
still retained her old Hull House interests and, had, in fact, 
involved herself in labour work to further the same cause in 
this field. This was refreshingly different and a much more basic 
approach from the type of study and work Kamaladevi had 
done in Sociology in London. Although, that training had stood 
her well, this opened a new world for her. Tt was her deep 
humaneness which had led Jane Adams to condemn violence 
and oppose war in the early part of this century. Thus when 
shooting began in 1914 she was one of a small band of anti-war 
protesters. At that time this was considered treachery and many 
had condemned her as a traitor. But she was undaunted and 
carried on her protests. As the war ended leaving as much 
human devastation to be cared for and rehabilitated as the brick 
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and mortar debris she turned to constructive purposes. With 
tremendous courage and almost superhuman pfiort, she had a 
mercy ship chartered to carry food, medicines and clothing to 
the victims of the carnage, irrespective of which side of the 
battle line they had been during the shooting spree. This, 
naturally, was galling to people still caught in the war hysteria 
and to some it provided additional proof of either her mental 
weakness or doubtful sympathies. 

As Molly talked to Kamaladcvi of what war had meant 
and done to people, it ceased to be mere words or newspaper 
tales as it had been so far and took on a horrifying reality. The 
only way war had been brought home to her, a girl of eleven at 
that time, was when the school had suspended routine subjects, 
a move which was always welcome, to teach them the new 
vocabulary of war. This consisted mostly of names of arma¬ 
ments, some of which were being pressed into service for the 
first time. The war had ended on a gay note of celebrations 
and fireworks. 

Molly had a different tale to tell of the many horrors—the 
families affected, the loss of beloved landmarks and, above all, 
the continuous pursuit of war unabashed, unashamed resulting in 
the loss of faith in human values. She spoke of how each war 
left humanity more brutalised and talked of the crisis of con¬ 
science, which resulted in a tragedy in her own life. She had 
become engaged to a young man who was a minister of the 
church and they had planned to do community service in his 
parish. Soon after this the war broke out; he had been a 
pacifist like her but as the war excitement waxed, she found 
him changing until, by the time the Americans entered the war, 
he was ready to enlist and have a go at the enemy. They 
argued about it but the chasm was too deep to be bridged by 
mere words. With her the issue was too deep to be cemented 
by devotion, so they broke off. Molly never married. The 
hurt in her was more than personal. Her belief was a way of 
life and from it flowed many other elements that made up her 
life. She had no use for political parties which made violence 
a weapon for achieving any kind of liberation. 

For Kamaladevi, Molly Carrol was the key to Jane Adams. 
With a keen and critical mind of her own, she was no blind 
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disciple. Kamaladevi’s own association with Miss Adams was 
comparatively brief. But meeting her was like meeting someone 
she had known a long time. There was a difference of almost 
fifty years between them but she was accepted as a comrade. 
India was the land of Gandhiji, a soul after Jane’s own heart. 
She had so much to ask and was tremendously interested and 
listened attentively when Kamaladevi explained Gandhiji’s 
concept of non-violence, not as a passive but a positive and 
dynamic weapon which he believed to be more powerful than 
any weapon made of steel. Jane was one of the great women 
of her age who blazed a new trail and preached a new sermon. 
Yet, hers was a simple nature, no tensions or tantrums, a 
heart filled with love—no bitterness towards those who assailed 
her, mercilessly at times. With a deep insight Kamaladevi 
realised that hers had been a long and lonely battle so different 
from the Indian struggle where millions stood shoulder to 
shoulder. She had already had to carry her cross while Gandhiji’s 
time came only at the end of his life, more in the image of 
Jesus Christ. When Vincent Sheen, the famous American 
writer, arrived on the eve of Gandhiji’s assassination and said 
he had hurried because he knew he would not otherwise be able 
to see him, Kamaladevi asked him how he knew the end was 
so near and he replied that the really great men like the prophet 
usually died as martyrs and he was sure such an end would 
overtake Gandhiji. 

The international session of the League Against Imperialism 
held in Frankfurt was an exciting gathering which came Kamala¬ 
devi’s way quite accidentally. The invitation had come through 
her brother-in-law Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, she herself 
having a very vague idea of this congress and knowing only 
that it was an anti-imperialist front. As it was meeting at a 
time, however, when Indians were moving to a decisive stage 
in their politics, she was drawn to it. 

She was fascinated by the medieval town that Frankfurt then 
was, with cobbled streets and picturesquely dressed peasant 
women in the small market places. As Viren was an important 
figure in this Congress and had taken Kamaladevi under his 
wing she was able to meet the leading personalities collected 
there. In many ways it was a novel experience for her. For, 
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while in India she was treated with some condescession by the 
older leaders, here she was received as ^ grown-up political 
person. There were representatives from several Asian colonial 
countries like Indo-China and Java, Arabs from West Asian 
and North African countries, with a sprinkling of negroes and 
representatives of various labour and left political groups. As 
this was considered only a front against imperialism and not a 
political meeting, several intellectuals such as Einstein, Romain 
Rolland, Madame Sun Yat Sen and others associated themselves 
with it. In fact, George Lansbury had presided over the previous 
session but had later resigned (it was rumoured under pressure 
from the British Labour Party). But James Maxton of the 
then independent Labour Party was there, with his long wavy 
hair and large youthful eyes looking more like a poet than a 
conventional politician. 

Mr Shiv Parshad Gupta, a veteran Congressman from 
Benares, was there on behalf of the Indian National Congress. 
India had acquired importance in this body as Pandit Nehru 
had attended the previous congress as a representative. 

As Kamaladevi had no association with communists at the 
time, she was not particularly discerning as to the fine shades 
of differences simmering in this conclave of seasoned politicians. 
It was her first direct contact with stern aggressiveness, and at 
times violent language, in striking contrast to the rather orderly 
assemblages of her own National Congress. Though the meet¬ 
ing was recognised as Communist inspired and directed, at this 
stage it was, no doubt, endeavouring to maintain a broader front, 
stressing mainly its anti-colonial character. This is where she 
first heard and picked up the song “Internationale”. With her 
love of music it impressed her greatly when full throated 
thousands sang it at some of the public gatherings. 

This second meeting with Viren and his associates infuriated 
the British authorities and when she returned to India Kamala¬ 
devi was asked to surrender her passport. This she politely 
declined to do as she had not violated any laws, national or 
international, which could justify such a forfeiture. This refusal 
was circumvented not only by a letter informing her that the 
document was cancelled, but by due publicity in a Government 
communique. What is more, shipping companies—there were 
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no airlines in those days —were ordered not to issue passage to 
her as she had forfeited her passport. That she, a young woman 
in her twenties, could be considered capable of such mischief as 
to be treated as a high explosive struck Kamaladevi as being 
totally ridiculous but that the authorities were dead serious in 
their judgement of her capabilities to disrupt the smooth work¬ 
ing of the imperial machine was borne out in April 1930 when 
she was sentenced to imprisonment for taking part in the Salt 
Satyagraha. In a pontifical speech the Bombay magistrate 
informed the court at large that she had been responsible for 
making more people break the law than anyone in that huge 
sprawling city. 

After her tour of Europe, Kamaladevi returned to her post 
as General Secretary of the Women’s Conference full of renewed 
enthusiasm, astir with new ideas, eager to effect improvement in 
the functioning of the office routine, the programmes of work etc. 
She wanted the impending annual session to project a new image 
and to create a more modern and outgoing climate. 

Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad had been succeeded as 
President by the Begum of Bhopal, who was then actually the 
ruler of the State. In spite of her lack of stature the latter was 
almost imposing figure, with a stern look and imperious air. 
No one had prepared Kamaladevi for this and she was rather 
startled by the rock-like personality when she walked into her 
in the palace at Bhopal very naively and informally to ask the 
grand lady to accept the Presidentship of the Women’s Con¬ 
ference. The Begum was gracious and kind in her tone when 
she agreed but later turned hard and cold as she made it clear 
that though she would appear in public she would always be 
protected by her burqa as she refused to give up purdah and 
show her face to the world at large. Kamaladevi was taken 
aback but recovered her wits in time to politely thank the lady 
and agree to her conditions. She softened the blow by talking 
of her keen interest in women’s education and the many 
measures she was adopting to provide all the girls in her state 
with opportunities for education. She seemed keen and earnest. 

The Begum made a conscientious President, listening atten¬ 
tively to the talks and discussions. Only one crisis erupted. As 
already stated, the conference had become keen on the signifi- 
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cant role of the arts, including dancing, in education. When 
this was mentioned the President interrupted sharply, raising 
her arm in protest. “I can’t have dance in any form discussed 
or approved in this session while I preside”, she declared 
vehemently. Zima Lazarus, Principal of the Women’s College 
in Bangalore, was on her feet advocating this forbidden form. 
She was charming, and humorous with a very agile and resource¬ 
ful brain. With hardly a pause, she nodded acceptance of the 
Chair’s ruling, but went on with her speech advocating move¬ 
ments, rhythm, music, speaking with speed and blurring 
occasionally over “dance”, spelling it so that the word could 
only be caught by a most discerning ear. So the resolution 
was passed with small changes to make it less blatant and to 
avoid hurting the old lady’s susceptibilities; a method of handl¬ 
ing a situation that could, with profit, be copied in any 
assembly. 

The next president, the then Dowager Rani of Mandi, was a 
different proposition. She was warm, friendly and informal 
and forward-looking. When Kamaladevi stayed as her guest 
she found her company delightful. She made no pretensions 
to leadership and she had none to offer. She was a stopgap 
President as someone else who had been nominated could 
not take up the job. The Mandi lady had herself suffered 
as a result of the rigid conventions of the old aristocratic family 
patterns and was all for change, reform and modernism. She 
was also generous both with her affection as well as with her 
limited resources and was so enthusiastic that she retained her 
connection with the Conference for a long time. 

Kamaladevi was able to introduce a few new innovations in 
the organising of this conference session through her experience 
abroad. She was also able to set up an exhibition of a new 
set of home applicances and gadgets, just coming into use abroad, 
which could relieve women of a lot of irksome and time-consum¬ 
ing routine and drudgery. It made her happy to be able to 
demonstrate what she had been advocating relentlessly in her 
talks both in public and private—the need to provide women 
with leisure and free time so that they could cease to be slaves 
to kitchen routine. 

A committee was also set up to formulate a scheme for a 
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Home Science College to meet the modern needs of women, to 
provide stability and soundness to the project. It was also 
decided to have a special registered body called the Women’s 
Education Fund Association to carry out the project. Because 
of Lady Irwin’s keen interest in it, she was invited to be Chair¬ 
man, with Hilla Rustomji Faridoonji as Secretary. The latter 
proved a most devoted and hard working executive, and the 
committee having decided to set up a Home Economics Institute, 
she made it her life’s work and laboured with complete dedi¬ 
cation to make this dream a reality. It was a bold adventure 
to embark on for an organisation just finding its feet, especially 
when they did not even have proper trained personnel as 
instructors. But, taking courage in both hands, the sponsors 
went ahead and set up the institution known as the Lady Irwin 
College for Home Economics—the first of its kind in India. Only 
one foreign expert from New Zealand was called in to help it 
going until new personnel could be trained. The staff in those 
pioneering days did a tremendous job in building it up into an 
outstanding institution without any government grant or aid to 
avoid governmental interference, and retain its special and 
original character. 

Later, there were symposia and conferences about alternative 
courses for women and a decision was taken to set up a special 
polytechnic for women. A scheme was formulated and the 
Ministry of Education was asked for a grant. The Government’s 
reaction was “why should the Women’s Conference run this? 

It is a good idea and we will run it ourselves. In fact, every 
State Government should set up such polytechnics for women.” 
Different polytechnics were set up and one of the earliest mem¬ 
bers of the Lady Irwin College was appointed principal of the 
first one set up in Delhi since she had some tradition and back¬ 
ground to help her do the job. The Government’s idea of the 
curriculae of the polytechnics was not as wide as that of the 
Women’s Conference but once the matter was taken up by the 
Government the latter did not do anything more about it. 

The Women’s Conference which had started with some pomp 
and frill, had by now been moulded into a business body. 
Kamaladevi, striving to make it a more democratic body, 
moved that in future it only elect to office women who had 
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worked in the organisation and for the cause. The President 
was to be a working head, not just a figurehead and they 
dispensed with calling on the wives of Viceroys and Governors, 
Maharanis and Sethanis to fill the post. This helped give it 
objectivity and independence, in addition to keeping the 
organisation free from party politics. The first person chosen 
on her own merit was Sarojini Naidu. 

The conference espoused many other vital causes, including 
adequate food supplies to all sections of the people, milk for 
children and expectant mothers, family planning, preservation 
of traditional culture through schools and special institutions. 
The questions of inheritance, laws regarding marriage and 
adoption were all vital for women, touched them very deeply 
and made them very keen to bring about changes in the existing 
laws concerning these matters. In her constant tours Kamala- 
devi talked to individuals and groups and wrote a series of 
pamphlets on these topics for countrywide distribution which, 
unfortunately, have been lost. The response was encouraging. 

Folk dances were encouraged in schools again. It had be¬ 
come a tradition to have an exhibition of handicrafts produced 
by women and an entertainment programme by the delegates 
during each conference. Kamaladevi sought out indigenous 
dramatic forms and tried to encourage the troupes performing 
them. So also with crafts. In particular she collected traditional 
textile designs, many of which she tried to introduce into 
Khadi. It was all she could really do within her very limited 
scope. In volume what she did perhaps was not much, but it 
put her on a trail which years later she could pick up and work 
into quite spectacular results. In family planning new ground 
was broken. Though the conference itself was not in a position 
to run clinics, it accepted the need for family planning 
as one of the essential items of its programme. It carried on 
vigorous propaganda on the subject and encouraged social 
organisations to give it more practical shape by suggesting 
methods and supplying the means. It also took the matter up 
with doctors sympathetic to the idea who were willing to initiate 
advice and help women in their own clinics. 

On the food front, the conference campaigned for the use 
of traditional foods in menus for children to counteract the 
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attraction of tinned and bottled foods, which were beyond the 
reach of most mothers and were really not a necessity in the 
Indian context. 

The All India Women’s Conference of those days was a 
dynamic body standing for revolutionary social change. Kamala- 
devi wished to put it on a much wider canvas and make the 
women’s struggle an indivisible part of the larger freedom 
struggle and the social revolution that was envisaged. 

Those who were for social changes had earlier formed 
themselves into an organisation called the All India Social 
Reform Conference. As some of the prominent political leaders 
were also active social workers, and belonged to the body, 
usually its annual meeting would be held along with the session 
of the Indian National Congress. In December 1927, the 
Social Reform Conference met in Madras where Kamaladevi 
was at the time in charge of the national volunteers. She had 
already been drafted by the social reformers amongst their active 
workers and at this conference was elected as one of its national 
secretaries. No longer hesitant to accept the post, she felt rather 
proud of her new office. Mr K. Natarajan became her friend 
and guide. Knowing and working with him was an elevating 
experience and he and his colleagues opened up new and more 
complex political avenues of thinking. In many ways they 
were far more modem and cosmopolitan in their approach than 
some of the prominent political leaders, and could campaign 
vigorously and powerfully for a cause. Mr Natarajan, through 
the columns of his paper on many occasions, was very helpful 
to Kamaladevi, particularly on matters of social policies and 
programme. Contact with this group paved the way for many 
future ideas and activities and can be said to have been responsi¬ 
ble for the formation of some later organisations. 
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1929 : The burning issue of the day was the objective of 
the political struggle. The Nehru Report, embodying an agreed 
formula adopted by the All Parties Convention, had set domi¬ 
nion status under British rule as the goal. The Viceroy had 
made an announcement on October 31, 1929, in which the aim 
of the future constitutional development of India was declared 
to be “the desire of the British Government that India should, 
in the fulness of time, take her place in the Empire in equal 
partnership with the Dominions”. To this end it was proposed 
to invite representatives of different parties and interests in 
British India and representatives of the Indian states to meet 
the Simon Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
“separately or together as the circumstances may demand, for 
the purpose of a conference and discussion in earnest hope that 
by this means it may subsequently prove possible on these 
grave issues to submit proposals to Parliament which may 
command a wide measure of general assent”. Motilal Nehru, 
Annie Besant, Lala Lajpatrai and other stalwarts of the Cong¬ 
ress Party regarded dominion status as an immediate goal 
after which the next step would be to start the fight for Puma 
Swaraj (complete freedom). The rulers, however, had no 
intention of yielding an inch and even the Viceroy’s announce¬ 
ment was vague and refused to set a date for the possible grant 
of Dominion status. All of Gandhiji’s pleadings for an early 
decision fell on deaf ears and, in 1929, the talk of complete 
independence was very much in the air and a resolution to 
work towards this goal was adopted at the Lahore Congress 
in 1930. 
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The youth of the country had, however, already forestalled 
their elders. The Youth Conference, which commenced at 
Ahmedabad on December 14, 1929, stands as a landmark which 
really clinched the issue. With Kamaladevi in the chair the 
conference adopted the resolution for complete independence. 

Public enthusiasm was unbounded and Kamaladevi and 
Dr Sumant Mehta, chairman of the Reception Committee were 
both taken out in procession through the principal thorough¬ 
fare of the city which was decorated with flags, bearing various 
inscriptions including ‘Long Live Revolution*. 

The spacious pandal, crowded to its utmost capacity of about 
5,000 persons, was gay with flowers and buntings, its wall bear¬ 
ing slogans such as “Bardolise the country’* (referring to the 
non-payment of land revenue by peasants in Bardoli, Gujarat) 
and, of course, “Long Live Revolution’*. 

At this time Kamaladevi was at the height of her beauty 
and physical fitness. Slight of build with large, lustrous eyes, 
long, fine hair, small hands and feet and an incredibly fine, 
smooth skin, she certainly fitted Mrs Cousins* description of 
her as the “supremely romantic figure of the freedom struggle”. 
Even those quite a few years younger than her remember her in 
the beautiful Urdu phrase ‘Bala Ki Khubsurat* (smashingly 
beautiful). Her original shyness still remained integral part 
of her but it had taken the form of a deep withdrawal into 
herself. The innumerable speeches she had delivered and the 
many jobs she had undertaken had produced a self-confidence 
that was impressive and the innumerable speeches she had made 
had made her develop the capacity to hold an audience 
spellbound without resorting to flamboyance, unnecessary 
rhetoric or gesticulation. 

Her impact on her audience can be gauged from the fact 
that Sundari Shridhrani, Director of the Triveni Kala Sangam 
in Delhi, not only remembers the first time she saw her in 
Karachi in the early 30’s but also remembers what she wore. 

“I was extremely young”, she says, “but I had already seen 
and met many leaders because my family was strongly nationa¬ 
list and took us to all the meetings and introduced us to the 
leaders who came to the house. But I will never forget my 
first view of Kamaladeviji. I saw her at a meeting held at 
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Ram Bagh and as she came in, poised and elegant, she seemed 
to me the optimum of the typical Indian beauty. She wore a 
typical Maharashtrian saree, pearl tops and a big bindi. The 
huge audience listened to her spellbound and my own reaction 
was that whatever happened I must join the movement.*’ 

Now as she stood to address the gathering, it seemed that 
all the preparation had been for this historic moment. She had 
already stopped working as secretary of the Indian Social 
Conference and had written to Mrs Cousins (with some 
trepidation) that she wished to give up the secretaryship of the 
Women’s Conference since she did not feel that she could do 
justice to either job as she would now be working actively in 
the Civil Disobedience movement. As she says, “When you 
are breaking laws, taking part in the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment you cannot at the same time be a responsible secretary of 
an organisation like the women’s conference.” Gretta had 
been most understanding. In fact, she welcomed the resignation. 
Here again her thinking was on the same lines as Kamaladevi’s 
and as she had anticipated her friend’s plunge into the political 
vortex the move came to her as no surprise. 

Kamaladevi’s voice rang out now as she said that India 
must realise clearly and strongly that she would never get 
freedom so cheaply as through a Round Table Conference. 
“We have recently had an explosion in the shape of the 
Viceroy’s announcement. It was a most ingenious and well 
calculated device to strike a fatal blow to the unity and 
consolidation of all forces in the country that would undoubted¬ 
ly have resulted in the launching of a strong campaign 
next year. The move has fulfilled its purpose. The Viceroy 
has been thanked for his sincerity to his country, its cause 
and its imperial interests.” Continuing she said, “We are 
fond of holding up ourselves as ready for martyrdom, but 
when the time comes for breaking our necks we retreat and 
say : wait till the next blow. Each time the coward gets the 
better of it. Start Civil Disobedience, declare an indepen¬ 
dent republic, start a parallel Government, do it at any cost 
and sacrifice.” 

She stressed the fact that the controversy of Dominion 
Status vs Independence was needless. Freedom or Swaraj 
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could mean but one thing—the establishment of a system of 
Government in the country which would give the fullest possi¬ 
ble opportunity for each individual to grow physically, cul¬ 
turally and morally. So far as India was concerned it mattered 
very little who sat in Westminster or Whitehall. Every politi¬ 
cal party in England was an imperialist party and stood solidly 
for imperial interests and the Labour Party seemed a little more 
dangerous than others as it came in the garb of a friendly group. 

She asked students not merely to pass resolutions as it was 
most dishonest and demoralising merely to pass resolutions 
unless they were prepared to carry them out, by some definite 
plan of work. If the youth meant to declare that they stood 
for the freedom of India, they must sit down and draw up a 
course of action for launching the movement. It would be mer¬ 
cilessly attacked and would be crushed, but out of each such ruin 
would rise a newer and better spirit, chastened and refined by 
each martyrdom. 

Proceeding further, Kamaladevi asked the youth to fight 
against the many evils rampant in society, such as the question 
of entry to temples. All temples, she declared, must be national 
institutions and not sectarian ones. 

Carrying on her campaign for the people of the Indian 
states she declared that she could not imagine a free India 
where the autocratic rule of the princes was tolerated. 

Yusuf Mehrally, a famous youth leader, was Kamaladevi’s 
friend and comrade. Their ideals were similar and he guided 
and trained her to participate fully in his vigorous campaign 
for concerted political action. Now he moved an amendment 
declaring that the immediate objective of the youth was complete 
independence and recommending to the Congress that it should 
declare independence at the ensuing session at Lahore. He 
asked the leaders not to compromise with the Government, 
warning them that if they did, the youth would not hesitate to 
disown and repudiate them and carry on the fight in spite of 
them. 

After many fiery speeches and a debate lasting for about 
three hours the amendment was passed by an overwhelming 
majority. 

In her concluding remarks the President said that the one 
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thing that appeared to her significant and momentous was their 
decision to launch some organised work in the doming year. If 
the leaders of the Congress failed to fulfil the expectations of 
the youth and their promise to the country at large at the ensu¬ 
ing congress, the youth should take the initiative in starting the 
work. It was only after the Congress session that the Youth 
League would know whether they were in a position to work 
hand in hand with the National Congress, but in any case they 
would launch their campaign of work. 

She declared that by carrying on a campaign against old 
conventions, priestcraft, the oppression of religion and other 
social customs, the youth movement could become a great 
national movement. She said the youth must do away with 
imperialism wherever it existed and asked them to start with 
putting down imperialism in their own homes and improving 
the conditions and status of their women—socially, economically 
and physically. How could they have one standard of morality 
for men and another for women? The present inequality of 
sexes existing in society must be done away with. 

January 26, 1930, was the day for taking the pledge to work 
towards independence. The pledge began thus : “We believe 
that it is the unalienable i ight of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil and have the necessities of life, so that they may have full 
opportunities of growth. We believe also that if any Govern¬ 
ment deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people have a further right to alter it or abolish it. The British 
Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the 
masses and has ruined India economically and politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India 
must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj 
or complete independence.” It went on to recount British 
misdeeds and ended with the words, “We recognise, however, 
that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. We will therefore prepare ourselves by 
withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary association from 
the British Government and will prepare for civil disobedience, 
including non-payment of taxes. We are convinced that if we 
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can withdraw our voluntary help and stop payment of taxes 
without doing violence, even under provocation, the end of this 
inhuman rule is assured. We, therefore, hereby solemnly 
resolve to carry out the Congress instructions issued from time 
to time for the purpose of establishing Purna Swaraj.*' 

The Bombay Chronicle of January 26, 1930, reported : “For 
the last few days the Bombay Youth League has been daily 
holding mass meetings of youth so as to prepare for the 
Independence Day. The response has been as overwhelming as 
it is spontaneous.” 

Under the headings : ‘Lest we forget’; ‘Things we should 
remember today’; ‘Mahatma and Independence Day’, the paper 
records Gandhiji’s admonitions : 

“1) Remember that 26th is the day ‘not’ to declare Inde¬ 
pendence but to declare that we will be satisfied with nothing 
less than Complete Independence as opposed to Dominion 
Status, so-called. Hence the word Swaraj in the Congress 
Constitution now means Complete Independence or Purna 
Swaraj. 

“2) Remember that on the 26th we do not start Civil 
Disobedience, but merely hold meetings to declare our deter¬ 
mination to attain Purna Swaraj and to that end to carry out 
Congress instructions that may be issued from time to time. 
“3) Remember that since we desire to attain our end by 
non-violent and truthful means only, we can do so only 
through self-purification. We should, therefore, devote the 
day to doing such constructive work as ties in our power to do. 
“4) Remember that at the meetings there are to be no 
speeches. There is to be mere recitation and approval by 
show of hands of the declaration distributed among all the 
Congress Committees. The recitation should be in the pro¬ 
vincial language.” 

The paper went on to recount the arrests made, the bans 
imposed on processions and the notices served on Congress 
workers on the eve of Independence Day. 

Azad Maidan, on the afternoon of January 26, was a seething 
mass of heads as people assembled in hundreds of thousands to 
take the pledge. All faces were turned towards the flagpole on 
which the beloved tricolour had been hoisted. Kamaladevi was 
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very close to the pole when a small group with a red flag bear¬ 
ing the hammer and sickle made a dash for it and tried to put 
their flag next to the national flag. 

No one was quite clear as to the exact sequence of events 
for the sun had already set in and it had become quite dark when 
the ebb and flow of humanity around the pole was momentarily 
brought to a standstill and a woman’s wild shriek and the words 
“Who tore the red flag?” rang out repeatedly over the hubbub. 
Apparently in the scuffle it had been damaged and the only 
revenge its followers could think of at the moment was to tear 
down the tricolour. With this end in view they rushed towards 
the flagpole. Conscious of nothing but the urgency of the 
immediate task, Kamaladevi threw her body against the flagpole 
and held it tightly with both hands, unmindful of the bruises 
on her hands from which the blood was soon trickling in a 
steady stream. The crowd was singing wildly round her and 
the flag when suddenly she heard a voice beside her saying 
“Brave! Great!” and felt her hands taken into those of a tall 
stranger who kept repeating excitedly to the crowd “She did 
it! She saved our flag from dishonour” as he gently wiped the 
blood from her hands. He was Chandra Bhan Johri who later 
became a close friend and dear colleague. He was the real 
creator of the Vanar Sena, the monkey army, composed of 
children who were trained to carry messages and do other tasks 
which their elders, under constant surveillance of the authorities, 
could not do. This was later taken over by the All India Youth 
League which organised such groups all over the country. At 
the tender age of 12, Indira Gandhi organised a brigade of 
6,000 children in Allahabad. 

The whole episode made headline news the next day. 

As Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his autobiography: “Indepen¬ 
dence Day came, January 26, 1930 and it revealed the enthu¬ 
siastic mood of the country. There was something vastly 
impressive about the great gatherings everywhere, peacefully 
and solemnly taking the pledge of independence without any 
speeches or exhortation. This celebration gave the necessary 
impetus to Gandhiji and he felt with his sure touch on the 
pulse of the people, that the time was ripe for action. Events 
followed then in quick succession, likq a drama working up to 
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its climax.” 

“As Civil Disobedience approached our thoughts went back 
to the movement of 1921-22 and the manner of its sudden 
suspension after Chauri Chaura.” (This was a reference to the in¬ 
cident in a village in U.P.’s Gorakhpur district when the villagers 
had taken the law into their hands and turned violently on the 
authorities, setting fire to the police station and burning a few 
policemen inside it. Gandhiji, declaring that the country was 
not ripe for satyagraha, had called off the civil resistance move¬ 
ment. Nehru and many colleagues heard the news in prison 
“to our amazement and consternation of this stoppage of our 
struggle at a time when we seemed to be consolidating our 
position and advancing on all fronts”.) “The country was more 
disciplined now, and there was a clearer appreciation of the 
nature of the struggle. The technique was understood to some 
extent, but more important still, from Gandhiji’s point of view, 
it was fully realised by everyone that he was terribly in earnest 
about non-violence. There could be no doubt about that now 
as there probably was in the minds of some people ten years 
before. Despite all this, how could we be certain that an 
outbreak of violence might not occur in some locality either 
spontaneously or as the result of an intrigue and if such event 
occurred, what would be its effect on our civil disobedience 
movement? Would it be suddenly wound up as before? That 
prospect was most disconcerting.” 

Talks with Gandhiji, however, gave him to understand 
“that Civil Disobedience, when it came, need not be stopped 
because of a sporadic act of violence. If, however, the violence 
became in any way part of the movement itself, then it ceased 
to be a' peaceful civil disobedience movement and its activities 
had to be curtailed or varied.” 

Nehru notes : “Salt suddenly became a mysterious word, 
word of power. The Salt Tax was to be attacked, the Salt 
laws were to be broken. We were bewildered and could not 
quite fit in a national struggle with common salt. Another 
surprising development was Gandhiji’s announcement of his 
‘Eleven Points’. What was the point of making a list of some 
political and social reforms—good in themselves, no doubt, 
when we were talking in terms of independence? Did Gandhiji 
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mean the same thing when he used this ternj as we did, or did 
we speak a different language? We had no time to argue for 
events were on the move. They were moving politically before 
our eyes from day to day in India, and hardly realised by us 
at the time, they were moving fast in the world and holding it 
in the grip of a terrible depression.” 

The whole country watched with fascination as Gandhiji 
started on his march from the Sabarmati Ashram to Dandi on 
the sea, a distance of 248 miles, to break the Salt Law, at 6.30 
a.m. on March 12. It was an exhausting journey and many of 
the original band of 78 volunteers who had started out with 
him fell out because of illness or fatigue but the Mahatma 
declaring “Either I shall return with what I want or my body 
will float on the ocean” pressed on. At exactly 8.30 a.m. on 
May 6 he broke the Salt Law in the presence of thousands of 
people by taking a lump of natural salt from a small pit at 
Dandi. He issued a statement saying that anyone who would 
take the risk of being prosecuted under the salt laws could 
manufacture salt wherever he wished or wherever it was con¬ 
venient to do so. 

When preparations for the march were being made it was 
suggested that some women should be included among the 
volunteers. Gandhiji, however, turned down the suggestion 
saying that Englishmen would not touch women as far as possi¬ 
ble, just as Hindus would not kill cows. As it would be cowar¬ 
dice for Hindus to have cows in front of them while going to war 
so it would be considered cowardice to have women on the 
march. Keeping this in mind, the organisers of the Bombay 
city programme refused to include women among the seven 
people chosen to symbolically break the salt Jaw. Kamaladevi, 
with some others, pressed for the inclusion of women on the 
ground that it would look very odd indeed if women were 
excluded from the movement from its very beginning. 

Happening to be in Gujarat when Gandhiji was on the 
march she met him, though not for any special purpose.' She 
says, “The thought had come to me, if the women could 
participate wholeheartedly in the movement, this would be a 
short-cut to their own emancipation, if one may use the word, 
because this would give them tremendous opportunity to prove 
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their own worth, to show how much initiative, sense of 
responsibility and dedication they had. This is what I really 
wanted to discuss with him, not this particular programme.” 

She asked him if he would make a special appeal to women 
to come forward in very large numbers and to actively partici¬ 
pate in the movement and when he countered with the question 
“what is it that you want me to do?” She answered dead-pan, 
“I would like you to make this appeal.” He laughed and said, 
“You don’t seem to know your own sisters. I have no doubt 
that they will come forward themselves.” Never averse to plain 
speaking, Kamaladevi told him that she had been working with 
women for some time and that to her it did not seem such an 
easy, facile thing to happen. In her opinion, she said, some 
inspiration was needed and his appeal would serve the purpose. 
He did not agree with her but, in the face of her persistence, 
he wrote a few words telling her that she would see that this 

had not been necessary. 

There was not much in the message, as Kamaladevi remem¬ 
bers, but to her it seemed official because that piece of paper 
carried his stamp on it, and sure enough the organisers allowed 
Kamaladevi and Avantikabai Gokhale to be included in the 
first batch of lawbreakers. 

The selection of the symbolic lawbreakers proved to be just 
that—symbolic. For when they came to the seaside where 
the salt was to be prepared they found the whole sea-face of 
Chowpatty covered with an enormous mass of humanity, men, 
women and children all taking water from the sea and making 
salt right there on the sand. Others carried the water to their 
homes and made the salt there. It was a spontaneous upsurge 
which could not be managed or controlled and which caught 
the authorities unawares. It was hardly possible to arrest so 
many people and the Government watched helplessly as salt was 
made in the streets and balconies in full view of the public and 
the authorities. 

The next step, of course, was to make packets of the illegal 
salt and sell it. For this purpose Kamaladevi visited various 
parts of Bombay. 

On April 13, 1930 The Bombay Chronicle records that the 
previous day Kamaladevi arrived at the Bombay Share Bazar to 
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sell contraband salt. “She was immediately conveyed to the 
Trading Ring where she was cheered with cries of ‘Mahatmaji 
Ki Jai*. The brokers and their clerks flocked round her to 
purchase the Satyagrahi salt with the result that the salt packets 
had to be sold by auction. The first packet fetched Rs 501. 
The auction sale lasted for about half an hour during which 
the sale proceeds went up to about Rs 4,000.” Noting that 
no transactions took place in the Bazar that day the paper 
proceeded to give a list of the buyers with the amount paid by 
each. 

She is again mentioned in the same issue as being among 
the one thousand volunteers of the National Militia who had 
marched through the principal streets of Bombay the previous 
day selling salt. A picture shows her seated among a group of 
Congress volunteers making salt from sea water at the Congress 
House, Girgaum. 

The April 20 issue of the same paper reported that a sum 
of Rs 75,000 had been collected by the Congress Committee 
through the sale of contraband salt in packets, many of them 
bearing the legend printed prominently in red “Gandhi Salt. 
Price : 6 months’jail”. “Out of this, Rs 25,000 was from the 
sale by volunteers among the general public while about 
Rs 50,000 was from the donations collected by Mrs Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya by way of auction in the cotton share and 
other markets.” 

One memorable day she gave the tail of the British lion an 
additional twist by selling the packets within the precincts of 
the High Court itself. All this buying and selling resulted in 
constantly widening the circle of lawbreakers, involving more 
and more people in the breaking of the law and making it a 
continuous process. The Salt Satyagraha had spread to other 
places also and on April 27, 1930 The Bombay Chronicle 
reported police firing at Neela near Calcutta and arrests in 
other places. In Bombay also Satyagrahis were lathi-charged 
and several were severely wounded. 

On March 15, an important salt notification made every 
police official a salt officer giving him the right, among others, 
to : 

“enter, at any time by day or by night, any land, building 
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enclosed place or premises upon or in or from which he 
has reason to believe that salt is being manufactured, 
excavated, collected or removed without a licence guaranteed 
under this Act; or contraband salt is stored or concealed. 
In case of resistance, break open any door and remove any 
obstacle to his entry upon or into such land, building, 
enclosed place or premises; enter and inspect at any time 
by day or night, any salt work or any building, enclosed 
place or premises used for storing salt or any vessel laden 
with or which is being laden with, or which it is intended to 
load with salt; detain and search and, if he think proper, 
arrest any person whom he has reason to believe to be guilty 
of any offence punishable under this Law for the time being 
in force relating to salt revenue, or in whose possession con¬ 
traband salt is found.’* 

On May 5, Gandhiji was arrested and a two-mile long 
procession was organised to “celebrate” his arrest. Abbas 
Tyabji planned a raid on the Dharasana Salt Depot. Kamala- 
devi met him and it was decided that the Bombay Satyagrahis 
should be thoroughly trained and disciplined during the next 
ten days and contingents of fifty or a hundred should come and 
join Mr Tyabji at Dharasana every day if the raid could not be 
completed by Mr Tyabji’s original batch of volunteers. The 
fact of the discussions was reported by The Bombay Chronicle 
on May 11, and, yet, the British took no step to stop her from 
carrying on her efforts. In fact, they seemed to turn a blind 
eye to all the pictures which appeared in The Bombay Chronicle 
practically every day in various stages of breaking the law. 
The reason was, that no policy decision had yet been taken by 
the Government in Delhi on arresting women. 

In an article written for the composite work “Women of 
India” published under the National Council of Women in 
India, Kama lade vi describes the events herself : “Once a tiny 
package fetched as much as Rs 10,000 and each man, as he 
rolled out the notes with the careless ease of the wealthy, 
smiled to himself, for he knew that around the corner waited 
the law... 

“Mahatma Gandhi’s successor who led the salt raid into 
the field of Dharasana was a woman (Sarojini Naidu). As she 
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marched at the head of her band of volunteers, she was stopped 
on the edge of the field by the police, who severely beat the 
volunteers so after a few vain attempts they sat down quietly 
on that sandy path. It was a hot summer's day and the sun 
shone fiercely on them. They were completely surrounded by 
the police and cut off from the mainland. The entire salt field 
had been fenced by barbed wire, so they were trapped for they 
could neither move out into the fields nor could the people 
from the mainland reach them with help and food. Some of 
the volunteers were very young and were soon consumed with 
intolerable thirst. With almost diabolical glee, the police 
drove water carts through this thirsty crowd, aggravating the 
savage thirst which was consuming them but never offering even 
a sip. 

“But they were brave. They watched their leader sitting 
with an unfailing smile on her lips, occasionally breaking into 
rippling humour giving an encouraging glance here and a sweet 
look there... A very thin veil divides the two chambers of the 
human heart, the one in which lies wrath and the other where 
dwells spiritual strength arising out of conscious adherence to a 
great principle. At moments destiny seems to weigh them 
almost evenly, as she did with this youthful band, but the spirit 
triumphed ultimately. It was the police who had to give in 
rather than be forced to keep an all night vigil. 

“The volunteers and their leaders were arrested. But dawn 
found a fresh group taking their place. Dharasana had become 
a sacred battle-ground and for many weeks the battle raged.” 

However, there was a limit to the patience of the authorities 
and it was soon reached. A mass raid on the salt pans just 
outside Bombay city was planned with precision by Kamaladevi 
and her colleagues, it being Kamaladevi's task to bring in large 
numbers of people and have them converge on the pans at a 
given time. The final plans were completed in the early hours of 
the morning on May 17, at the Bombay Congress House and she 
was arrested as soon as she reached home. “I was sure”, she 
writes in “Women of India”, “that no force, not even machine 
guns could stop this raid. On the eve of the raid I was arrested 
but my parting message to my colleagues and the vast populace 
was to execute this plan. I was represented by my little son of 
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seven, who proudly carried the banner and engaged in the 
drama of his first battle.” A picture of mother and son, taken 
before the arrest, appeared in The Bombay Chronicle of June 
1,1930. It shows her relaxed and smiling, well dressed as 
usual and wearing a long chain and dangling earrings. Little 
Rama, dressed in a long sleeved shirt with waistcoat and breech¬ 
es, is serious to the point of sternness, conscious, perhaps, of 
the momentous task awaiting him. 

The magistrate before whom she appeared sentenced her to 
6 months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs 150 in default 
to undergo 3 months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs 20 
in default to undergo two weeks’ imprisonment. He said that 
she had been responsible for more people breaking the law than 
almost anybody else. She says, “I thought it was an absurd 
statement that any one individual could have been responsible 
for so many law breakers. The memory of that sea of faces 
came to me and I said no one individual could have been respon¬ 
sible and to put it on me was ridiculous on the face of it— 
except for the fact that this was sustained and kept up.” 

After a short time in Arthur Road Jail Kamaladevi was 
taken to Yeravada jail where she shared a cell with her sister- 
in-law, Sarojini Naidu, whose irrepressible spirits lightened 
even the drudgery of prison life. Apart from various pieces of 
furniture which she insisted on being brought into her cell as 
part of the privileges of an A class prisoner, she sent out for 
various ingredients from which she tried out experiments in the 
culinary arts, when she was not busy planting trees and pruning 
plants. 

The women’s section of the jail was opposite the cell where 
Gandhiji was detained. The Viceory was quite keen for a 
rapprochement between the Congress and the government. 
This message was brought to Gandhiji by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
a former member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and 
Dr M.R. Jayakar, a lawyer of Bombay. Gandhiji refused to 
commit the Congress to any decision without consulting Motilal 
and Jawaharlal Nehru who were both in Naini Jail. Father 
and son were brought to Yeravada with tremendous security, 
and the meetings lasted for three days after which the Nehrus 
returned to Naini. Since Mrs Naidu was also at the meetings 
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Kamaladevi had first-hand information of what was happening. 
This was a real godsend for, even though books and magazines 
were allowed in prison, they were strictly non-political and 
even the Illustrated Weekly had any ‘dangerous’ portions cut 
out before it reached her. 

Later, Gandhiji was invited to Delhi by the Viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, who suggested the Round Table Conference. The idea 
seemed sound but the terms, as they were spelled out by the 
Viceroy, were totally unacceptable. The Conference opened 
in London on November 12, 1930 but did not fulfil the hopes 
of the authorities. The Congress, of course, was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
which, in part, read : “The Committee holds that the British 
Government stands self-condemned by the methods it has 
employed, of making a show of consulting representatives of 
India, while, as a matter of fact, it has been smothering her true 
voice, by the incarceration of the real leaders of the nation 
like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; by Ordi¬ 
nances and imprisonments and by lathi-charges and firing on 
thousands of peaceful, unarmed and unresisting citizens, engaged 
in the patriotic pursuit of winning freedom for their country by 
resorting to Civil Disobedience which, the Committee maintains, 
is a legitimate weapon in the hands of all oppressed nations.” 

1930 was a year of unrest all over the country. The 
Satyagraha movement went on side by side with more violent 
activity. On the night of April 18-19 railway and police 
armouries were attacked in Chittagong, resulting in the shoot¬ 
ing of some government personnel and leading to wholesale 
arrests and repressive measures. 

Women started picketing shops to discourage the use of 
foreign goods. In Delhi about 100 women formed themselves 
into an Indian Churi (Bangles) League, where the picketers 
offered men customers going into the shops a pair of bangles 
and asked them to go home and put on the bangles and a veil 
like a woman if they did not have the courage to discard foreign 
cloth. The bangles were especially shaming for the men, being 
symbols of a woman's married state. One police officer who 
disdainfully broke the bangle offered him was immediately 
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offered a knife by the lady, with a request to kill her before 
entering the shop. In Bombay, Kamaladevi opened a Swadeshi 
Bazar at Ghatkopar where Indian-made goods were sold. 

Nationalist doctors resolved, wherever feasible, to use 
indigenous drugs and other articles in preference to foreign- 
made ones to meet their professional needs. 

Picketing of liquor shops resulted in a loss of 40 lakhs of 
rupees to the government. In Gujarat peasants left their homes, 
even burning the crops they could not harvest. In the Frontier 
Province, Garhwali soldiers refused to fire on a peaceful and 
unarmed crowd and were promptly court-martialled. Police 
atrocities stretched from beating up students in class rooms to 
arresting a group of people on a picnic. Firing took place all 
over the country. As prisons began to overflow with prisoners 
in certain places, police took those arrested some miles out of 
the city leaving them there to find their way back. 

After her release in 1931, Kamaladevi was put in charge of 
the Seva Dal volunteers, this organisation now being taken 
over by the Indian National Congress, and was appointed 
General Officer Commanding of the women’s wing. Her main 
task now was to organise and train women for a variety of jobs 
from first aid and fire fighting to facing lathis and bullets; using 
them as inconspicuous but important messengers sliding under 
the glare of watchful police eyes to organise public meetings 
and processions. It was no mean task. The enrolment of 
volunteers covered all ages from 7 to 35 and even beyond. She 
undertook a whirlwind tour of a large part of the country, 
forming cadres of Desh Sevikas, as the women volunteers now 
came to be called. 

A big national camp at Borivli, Bombay, was set up for 
training of officers and instructors. The mass drill, the route 
marches by batches of the orange brigades, the hum and buzz 
of the camp was something new and soon caught the imagination 
of the people, setting afloat exciting rumours. The authorities 
grew uneasy and angry questions were asked in Parliament as 
to how a women’s army had been allowed to be built up. 

The axe fell and in 1932 the Seva Dal itself came under a 
ban that was never lifted. The camp was dismantled and the 
girls sent home. Kamaladevi saw to it that the volunteers were 
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safely dispersed and everything was packed up. As she left 
the camp she was arrested. 

Because the arrest had taken place on the road and she had 
no specific address to give in Bombay except the Borivli Camp 
she was termed a vagrant. This, of course, meant C class 
in prison but Kamaladevi refused to ease her own lot in jail by 
giving the address of any of her friends thereby exposing them 
to unnecessary dangers. In the Arthur Road Jail, to which she 
was taken, there was a mixing of political and ordinary 
prisoners. There was strong objection to this from the politi¬ 
cal prisoners on hygienic grounds especially to the bringing in 
of women from brothels. There were also protests against the 
ban on the use of underwear, though the political prisoners 
did not object to wearing prison clothes. Kamaladevi drew up 
a memorandum embodying the demand and handed it over to 
the Jail Advisory Committee. She was promptly removed from 
that part of the jail and lodged in another building next door 
where she was pleasantly surprised to find Mira Behn. Born 
Madeleine Slade in a well-to-do English family in 1892, this 
remarkable woman heard about Gandhiji from Romain Rolland 
who was writing the Mahatma’s biography. “He is another 
Christ”, he told her. When she read the biography she knew 
that she must go to the Mahatma. After preparing herself by 
learning to spin, becoming a teetotaller and vegetarian and 
sleeping on the floor she came to India and devoted herself to 
the task of ensuring that Gandhiji’s personal routine went 
smoothly. She involved herself fully in his service and was 
present at all important occasions; taking part fully in the 
freedom struggle and being jailed many times. It was she who 
immersed the Mahatma’s ashes in the Ganga at Rishikesh. Her 
autobiography The Spirit's Pilgrimage is a delightful piece of 
literature in which she gives an account of the time she and 
Kamaladevi spent together in jail. 

Mira Behn, herself, had been given ‘A Class* but the prison 
authorities did not know what to do with Kamaladevi. They, 
therefore, decided to keep her with the other political prisoners 
in the big barrack which was full of women most of whom were 
her friends and acquaintances. 

The barrack was situated in a cemenfed yard, with bathrooms 
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and a row of small kitchens which had been closed up since 
B and C class prisoners were not allowed to cook for themselves. 
A kitchen was opened for her and she was installed in it but 
since the courtyard was common she mixed freely with the other 
prisoners. Mira Behn writes : “There was not a green blade of 
grass anywhere, and the walls were so high that no trees could 
be seen over them, except from one extreme corner where I 
used regularly to go to have sight of the top of one green tree.” 
“Before long”, she goes on to say, “the socialist leader Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya, looking the picture of artistic beauty, 
was brought to our jail. But she also was locked up at night 
as a ‘B Class* prisoner and put into jail clothes... Kamaladevi 
and I began interesting ourselves in the well-being of the 
‘C Class* prisoners and voiced to the Superintendent some of 
their grievances. We were told we should keep quiet, but we 
did not, and as a result we were removed from the debtors’ 
jail and transferred to the regular jail where there was a small 
‘A Class* barrack which had a common veranda with two 
*C Class’ barracks filled with ordinary prisoners. 

“Here there was actually a tree and some flowers. What a 
joy! But there were troubles also. The open space was very 
cramped, and most of it was overlooked by another building. 
When the evening came we were locked up in our small barrack. 
We pleaded to be allowed to sleep under the open sky, but 
were told that now there was room to sleep inside the A-class 
accommodation there would be no question of being allowed to 
stay in the open. 

“The next morning Kamaladevi happened to pick a red 
flower and put it in her black hair. In the evening when the 
matron, a nice woman, came to lock up us she said with a 
smile to Kamaladevi, ‘You must not pick flowers and deck 
your hair with them.’ 

“Then after washing our clothes, we hung them out in the 
sun to dry. Again in the evening the matron warned us, ‘It is 
not liked that you should hang your clothes out to dry like that.’ 

“ “But”, we said, “surely we are expected to keep clean, and 
clothes have to be dried after washing!” 

“Then, the matron explained : ‘You can hang them round 
the corner where they will not be in sight of the windows up 
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there.’ , 

“ ‘What are they?*, we asked. 

“ ‘That’s the Superintendent’s flat, and Mrs...keeps a sharp 
eye on the women prisoners.* 

“This was more than we had bargained for. 

“Another thing which began to trouble us was the endless 
variety of evil smells. In the debtors’ jail there had been a 
washerman’s drying field and a dumping ground for city refuse 
just outside the walls, which was bad enough but here we found 
ourselves in the extreme corner of the main jail wall with Arthur 
Road in front and mill labourers’ quarters on the left. Along 
the road, almost daily, stinking carcasses of animals which had 
died in Bombay were taken in bullock carts to a station for trans¬ 
port to the suburbs, and on the left there were labourers’ latrines, 
the ventilators of which aired themselves over the top of our 
wall. But perhaps worst of all was the fact that the water 
drainage was defective, owing to the very low situation of the 
area, which resulted in the sewer gas coming back up the drains 
every high tide. As each barrack had a latrine at the back 
without any doors in accordance with jail regulations, there 
was no escape from the gas, especially at night when we were 
locked inside. 

“Then, to add a final touch to the situation the fever hospital 
was exactly opposite on the other side of Arthur Road, and 
was full of smallpox patients, with funerals starting out several 
times a day, the wailing and chanting of which we could hear 
over the wall. 

“However, these were not the days for being depressed, and 
we kept ourselves busy and well with our studies and our daily 
exercises, to which later Kamaladevi added skipping—out of 
sight of those windows, of course! We sang together in the morn¬ 
ing and evening prayer, and that was also objected to. How¬ 
ever, we did not stop, but just made our singing rather softer. 

“A charming little cat joined us, particularly at meals. He 
behaved very well to begin with, only taking what he was given, 
but when he noticed that we closed our eyes while repeating 
the grace, he started helping himself at the moment. After 
this I kept my eyes slightly open, watching him and as a result 
he sat perfectly still looking as if butter "would not melt in his 
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mouth.” 

Kamaladevi's was not simple imprisonment and she was 
expected to do various kinds of physically taxing jobs. This, 
combined with the prison food, had the expected result—she 
fell violently ill with an acute case of jaundice. Only then did 
it become clear that there were no medical facilities at all in 
the prison. There was no provision really for keeping women 
for long term in the prison, but a large number were sent there 
because other prisons were full. There was no contact with the 
outside world and no way of convincing the prison authorities 
that adequate medical attention should be made available to her. 

However, through a friend’s daughter who was imprisoned 
at the same time, news leaked out and several non-political 
leaders like K. Natarajan campaigned so vigorously for her that 
the authorities were forced to give her ‘B Class’. 

It took her three months to recover but once recovered she 
really set to with a will to see that others did not suffer as she 
had. She offered to run a hospital as her jail job, if the 
premises were made available to her. At first her plea fell on 
deaf ears but, after a while, an outhouse with two walls, a mud 
floor and a tin roof was handed over to her. By dint of begging 
the prison doctor to give her some medicines and asking outgo¬ 
ing prisoners for some essential equipment she set herself up 
in the business of running the hospital. Whatever her qualifi¬ 
cations, though, expertise in medicine was not one of them, 
and she had to get along as best as she could. 

Every morning a number of bottles containing liquids of 
various kinds were handed to her. The remedies for various 
maladies were marked by colour—orange for fever, green for 
cough, red for stomach upset and so on. Whether the bottles 
really contained medicine or just coloured water she never real¬ 
ly found out, but she did dole them out in most business-like 
manner when the occasion arose and people did get cured. Her 
most traumatic experience came when she had to help a woman 
bring a baby into the world. She was absolutely terrified at 
the thought that she might do something and the baby would 
die and one of the loveliest sounds that ever reached her ears 
was the hearty yell that issued from its lungs at leaving the 
security of its mother’s womb. Having once played midwife, 
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Kamaladevi was in no mood to repeat the experience and agitat¬ 
ed strongly to get an order passed that in future all pregnant 
women would be transferred to a central jail like Yeravada. 

One very important event in which she actively participated 
before her arrest took place at Karachi in 1931. During the 
Congress Session the Youth League, for the first time, discussed 
the idea of Fundamental Rights. Nalinakashi Sanyal, now a 
member of the Bengal Assembly, prepared a draft and a small 
committee consisting of Kamaladevi, Yusuf Mehrally, C.K. 
Narainswamy and Vishwanath went over it. It was decided 
that Kamaladevi should take the draft to Pandit Nehru who, 
in turn, would take it up with Gandhiji. 

The sponsors of the draft, in the words of Kamaladevi, 
felt “It was necessary that when we are calling upon the people 
to wage this big struggle for freedom, they should be guaranteed 
something of what that freedom 'would mean, the substance of 
it, and we should pledge ourselves—the Congress should pledge 
itself—that this is what you will get; this is what the essence of 
freedom will mean.” 

She took it to Panditji, telling him “The idea is that we are 
pledging ourselves to a people’s Constitution.” They went 
over the draft together and Kamaladevi asked Panditji to write a 
preamble to it. This he did immediately taking the draft to 
Gandhiji. Subsequently, the draft, with a few changes made 
by Nehru and Gandhi, which did not alter its basic character, 
was put before the Congress, as the now famous Fundamental 
Rights resolution. 

Quite a few years later Kamaladevi heard that M.N. Roy 
had also taken such a draft to Panditji. “But”, she says, “at no 
time did Panditji ever say to me that a draft had come to him 
or that M.N. Roy had one. I mean, surely when he discussed 
that with me at such length would he not have said something to 
me about it?” 

After release from jail one of the first things she did was to go 
and see Gandhiji. He was concerned about Rama’s education 
and general looking after and he advised Kamaladevi to take 
a little time olf, go home and attend to her son; see where she 
was going to settle him for education and only after settling 
these problems should she involve herself again in politics. 
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Kamaladevi readily agreed. She was tired and longed to see her 
family and roam around the grounds of her house in Mangalore 
savouring her leisure. 

In the train travelling from Wardha to Mangalore, she ran 
into Kaleshwar Rao who later became Speaker of the Andhra 
Assembly and was an old friend. A niece of his ran a home 
for women in distress and when Kamaladevi was working in 
the Women’s Conference she would go and stay there. He 
persuaded her to break journey at Vijayawada and stay with his 
family for a couple of days. Kamaladevi welcomed the break 
because she looked forward to meeting old colleagues and catch¬ 
ing up on all the news she had missed during her imprisonment. 

They went to his village by car where a whole lot of people 
had gathered to greet him for he had also been in prison. 
There was no public meeting or speeches but before they 
realised what had happened both Kamaladevi and Kaleshwar 
Rao had been arrested. Being a lawyer himself Kaleshwar 
Rao, when they were brought into the court from the 
lock-up, began to question the magistrate about the charge 
against them. “What is the charge against us”, he demanded, 
“What have we done? We got into the car and went to my 
village and the people came to greet us; we did not ask anyone 
to break the law or do anything. We just chatted and had some 
fruit and coffee. No one can say we did anything wrong.” The 
argument was so compelling that they were released only to be 
arrested again as they left the court. There was another trial 
and again nothing could be proved. This time as they left the 
court they were arrested under the Detention Act under which 
nothing has to be proved—the person is arrested on the 
apprehension that he is going to create a breach of the peace— 
and told that they would be freed if they signed a bond for good 
behaviour. Kamaladevi said, “Well I am not going to. I have 
done nothing to create breach of the peace, nor am I a criminal 
to bind myself over for good conduct. This is out of all rules.” 
However, rules apply only to certain people, and asserting 
that she had meant to create trouble in the village the authorities 
took her ofT to Vellore Jail. That Kaleshwar Rao had only 
been arrested because of her was obvious from the fact that he 
was released very shortly afterwards. 
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This period of one year that she spent in yellore was one of 
the most trying of her life. First, it amounted to solitary 
confinement. There were no political prisoners and she was 
alone in the jail. The building was newly constructed on a 
barren, rocky area with no trees or vegetation around. The 
heat was frightful and every night when Kamaladevi was locked 
up in her cell she felt as though she was in a steam bath with 
not a breath of air. She begged the jailor to let her sleep 
outside. “Look”, she said, “you know I am not going to try to 
escape. After all, we court arrest and are not likely to run 
away.” But the letter of the law had to be adhered to and 
every night religiously the heavy door clanged and the key 
turned, remorselessly shutting her in. With all these discomforts 
went the constant game “Are you willing to give the undertaking 
(not to make trouble)?” “No I am not.” 

How does one pass one year without company? Reading is 
one way but that is only a one-way traffic : you absorb what 
someone else says. After a while the urge to communicate 
your own thoughts and feelings becomes undeniable. Kamala¬ 
devi wrote a rather detailed account of the social conditions 
and changes that had taken place in her time. She also did an 
analytical study of what happens to individuals when they are 
shut up for long periods of time, how the tempo of their inner 
workings changes and how this affects group relationships. She 
also did a study of herself, thinking that such a study might 
help her understand herself. Unfortunately, all this valuable 
writing was lost by some careless friends who took it to get it 
published. Since it was all hand written no copy was made. 

The whole oppressive atmosphere of the jail again resulted 
in illness. Ordinarily, this would not have worried the authorities 
but when one morning the jail door was opened revealing her 
unconscious on the floor, cognisance was taken of her condition 
and she was released. 

So, the long interrupted journey home was continued and 
there was a joyous reunion with the family although the separa¬ 
tion from Harindranath had become final. Around the time that 
Kamaladevi was in jail he went to Aurobindo Ashram and 
stayed there for two or three years. Rama was in Mangalore. 

A child with parents so involved in such absorbing activities 
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usually feels neglected and develops all sorts of neuroses and 
frustrations. Not so Rama. He was passed around from his 
father to his maternal grandmother and then to his father’s 
family but he was perfectly adjusted and enjoyed being wherever 
he was. He cannot remember any part of his life when he 
felt that he suffered from paternal neglect or wished that he 
had been born into a more normal family. Now he was 
placed in a proper school and the problem of his education 
was taken care of and his mother continued her active partici¬ 
pation in the political struggle. 

The All India Socialist Conference was held at Patna in May 
1934 on the eve of the All India Congress Committee session. 
Its principal object was to decide on the attitude to be adopted 
and the role to be played by the Socialist delegates at the 
A.I.C.C. session. 

Some Socialist groups had been functioning in the country 
quite independent of the Congress, but there was a strong feel¬ 
ing that they did not have the same influence on the masses as 
the Congress. This made it necessary to have a group within 
the Congress, which could call for recognition of the economic 
foundations of society as well as for political freedom and to 
ensure that freedom would bring an elimination of all forms of 
exploitation and offer equal opportunities for material progress. 

As we have seen, Kamaladevi had developed a strongly 
egalitarian approach to people from a very early age. Marxism 
had seemed the obvious solution for ending economic exploita¬ 
tion and, like many of her generation, she had read the vast 
literature on Marxian theory and literature. 

When Gandhiji appeared on the scene, “I was largely 
attracted because he was the first and the only leader I can 
think of, of the period, who seemed to identify himself with 
the people and who seemed to define and interpret freedom in 
terms of their everyday life which the others had not done. 
With the others it had always been a question of political 
freedom in the sense of getting power from the British. So to 
me, this became more meaningful—here was somebody who in 
a more peaceful, forceful and definite way was giving shape to 
what I had been vaguely feeling.” 

Her imprisonment had brought her in close touch with the 
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poorest. “It was no more**, she says, “a vague term of ‘poor 
people* to me; they were now real, actually the people who 
were with me.*’ To her socialism is not necessarily a negative 
protest against poverty. It is much more—the positive passion 
for happy human relations. 

It was, therefore, natural and inevitable that she was one 
of the delegates when the Congress Socialist Party was formally 
inaugurated in Bombay in October 1934. The stated aim of 
the party was, among others, the basing of the construction of 
free India on the elimination of discrimination between the 
sexes; t ransfer of all power to the producing masses; planning 
and controlling by the state, development of the economic life 
of the coun try; organisation and encouragement of cooperatives; 
liquidation of all debts owed by peasants and labourers; provid¬ 
ing of jobs and social insurance against unemployment, accident 
etc. by the state. Membership was open to “members of 
the Indian National Congress who are not members of any 
communal or political organisation and whose objects are 
inconsistent with that of the Party”. In 1936 she was elected 
president of the Party at the Meerut session. 

In her presidential speech Kamaladevi said that the fast 
growing alliance between foreign and Indian vested interests was 
bound to take a menacing form under the new Constitution, 
bringing the significance of socialist activities into the forefront. 
She urged Congressmen to place their immediate programme 
before the country and stressed the pressing need for a suitable 
programme on the immediate economic demands of peasants 
and workmen by which the fight on a class basis would be built 
out of their day to day struggle, with a view to being 
ultimately linked with the larger struggle for freedom. She 
asserted that the building up of a united front with other parties 
would amount to a betrayal of the masses. 

Mangalore remained her base for quite a few years after 
1934 and she devoted a great deal of her time to organising 
labour unions. This involved a lot of moving around, mixing 
with and talking to the labour to convince them of the benefits 
that would accrue from unionisation. Since literacy was very 
high it was not difficult to get the message across. Her field, 
however, remained the whole country and she had repeated 
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calls on her to undertake tours, set up projects and preside 
over meetings. 

As member of the Karnataka Pradesh Congress Committee 
her major work was in the Indian States. Among the States 
in which she strove to arouse political consciousness and 
organise Congress Committees the most important was Mysore. 
The State had a few Congressmen but no political organisation 
as such, and when Kamaladcvi set out to fill the gap the autho¬ 
rities were furious and banned her entry into the State. The 
pattern in all the states was the same, organising the Congress 
Committee, holding meetings and demonstrations. All this led 
to a confrontation with the authorities ending, more often than 
not, in arrests, police charges and even firing. 

Kamaladevi was very upset at the fact that the Congress had 
not come out openly for the rights of the people who lived 
under the rule of the Indian princes. 

At the A.I.C.C. meeting held in Madras on October 17-18, 
1935, during a debate on the agenda she put in a caustic com¬ 
ment, “If the Working Committee is of the opinion that the All 
India Congress Committee is not competent to come to any 
decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomes sheer farce.” 

Later when the resolution of the Working Committee regard¬ 
ing the Congress attitude towards the Indian States was moved 
it stated in part, “It should be understood however that the 
responsibility and the burden of carrying on that struggle with¬ 
in the States must necessarily fall on the States’ people them¬ 
selves.” Kamaladevi was greatly shaken and, states the Annual 
Register, “sprang up” to second one of Yusuf Mehrally’s 
amendments which sought to have the following inserted in the 
resolution : “with regard to the future constitution of India the 
Congress wished to assure the people of the States that (a) in 
the Constituent Assembly when it comes to be formed, the 
States’ people will be given representation on the same basis as 
the people of British India and that (b) in case or until the 
Constituent Assembly is not formed, it will not accept a Federal 
Constitution rights of citizenship for the States' people which 
does not provide for the protection for those by the Federal 
Court in case of encroachment thereon and which does not give 
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right of popular representation to the States' people in the 
Federal Legislatures, which is not otherwise acceptable* to the 
States' people. Further it is hardly necessary to assure the 
people of the States that the Congress will never be guilty of 
sacrificing their interests in order to buy the support of the 
princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the rights of the masses of India, as against any vested 
interests, in conflict with their true interests.’* 

This was to be substituted in place of the last para of the 
official resolution which read, “At the same time it is hardly 
necessary to assure the people of the States that the Congress 
will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to buy 
the support of the princes. From its inception the Congress 
had stood unequivocally for the rights of the masses of India as 
against any vested rights in conflict with their true interests.” 

Supporting the amendment Kamaladcvi pointed out the 
imperative need for the Congress taking a clear stand with 
regard to the carrying on of nationalistic work in the Indian 
States. A rider like the one sought to be eliminated gave an im¬ 
pression that the old policy of non-interference in Indian States 
was still in existence that the Congress took an indifferent atti¬ 
tude when it came to actual work in spite of all its protestations 
to the contrary. It could not call itself the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress if it isolated nearly one-third of India from its direct 
operation. She herself did not see any difference between the 
struggle in British India and that in the States, and if the 
Congress really stood for complete independence and was still 
not willing actively to help the people in the States to gain 
freedom, to Kamaladevi it seemed that the organisation was 
not sincere in its professed aim of achieving complete indepen¬ 
dence. 

When the British came to India, she said, they bolstered up 
the princes so that they might serve as pillars of imperialism in 
India. Congressmen complained of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act because of the restriction it placed on the public and 
especially on the press. But conditions in the States were 
considerably worse. The National flag was banned in some of 
the States and it was impossible to carry on any nationalist 
work there. Most States had ranged themselves against the 
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movement and were against any democratic or mass movement. 
There was no use saying that India was one and indivisible 
while artificial barriers and distinctions continued to be recog¬ 
nised. How could a National Constituent Assembly be convened 
until opportunities and facilities were created for the States’ 
people to have their representatives in it? she demanded. She 
strongly commended the amendment as it sought to spell out 
in definite terms the Congress assurance to the people in the 
States. 

Needless to say, this sort of plain speaking was not relished 
by some of the senior leaders and their henchmen. This show of 
independence, along with her plain speaking to Vallabhbhai Patel 
when the latter made certain remarks derogatory to the youth 
organisation, were responsible for Gandhiji’s objection to her 
inclusion to the Working Committee in 1936. Panditji had 
proposed her name but Gandhiji expressed doubts as he had 
been advised that she would not be a disciplined or manageable 
person. Later Gandhiji told her about it and she says : “So I 
told him that these are things that only time can prove. Today, 
it is somebody’s word against mine, and the future will have to 
show what type of person I am. 1 was not very particular about 
it (the membership). I do not have that political ambition. It 
did not mean anything to me.” 

Shortly after her release in 1931, Kamaladevi went to Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon, as it was called then) at the invitation of the 
Youth Organisation to preside over the Youth Conference at 
Jafna. Her fiery speeches, both at the Conference, and later 
in different parts of the country, told the young people about 
what was happening in India and how Indians, following the 
advice of Gandhiji, were trying to solve their own problems. 
She met the leaders of the movement and discussed programmes 
of work the Ceylonese youth could promote. Everywhere she 
went she found a tremendous upsurge of anti-British feeling and 
a desire on the part of the youth to overthrow the shackles of 
foreign domination. 

That her first visit was a tremendous success was borne out 
by the fact that the first socialist group of Ceylon, the Lanka 
Samaj Party, invited her in 1937 to undertake a lecture tour 
under the auspices of their organisation. Again she toured the 
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country delivering speeches and renewing old friendships, com¬ 
paring notes and devising new ways of reaching the common 
goal. In 1960 when she went again at the invitation of the 
Prime Minister, Mrs Bandaranaike, to help in the development 
of handicafts, she met her old friends. But what a metamor¬ 
phosis! She could hardly recognise the bright young rebels 
with whom she had spent so many hours planning and debating. 
Many of them had become Cabinet Ministers and others had 
made good in their own chosen fields and had become very much 
a part of the ‘establishment*. 



CHAPTER V 


1939-1947 


There was a lull in the political movement from 1937, when 
the Congress Party had formed ministries- In 1939 Rama’s 
passing the High School examination. With a technical turn 
of mind he had set his heart on becoming an engineer and 
Kamaladevi took the oppurtunity of the quiet times at home 
to take him herself and see him settled in a good college abroad 
as there were no courses available in mass media at the univer¬ 
sity level in India. How remote Indians were from the realisation 
of the realities of the situation in Europe is borne out by the 
ambitious itinerary she had planned for herself. It was to be a 
working tour including a week’s visit to Egypt at the invitation 
of the Wafd Party. Then through Athens and Naples, Rome to 
London and thence to Copenhagen to attend the International 
Women’s Congress as the Indian delegate. From there a trip 
to the Scandinavian countries up to the Arctic region and if all 
went as planned to the United States. 

This, of course, was only achieved after the usual wrangle 
over her passport. For again, she was refused a passport on 
grounds of her participation in anti-establishment activities. 
Mr C. Rajagopalachari, who was at that time Prime Minister 
(as the chief ministers of states were then called) of Madras, and 
later rose to be the first Indian Governor-General of India, 
was a family friend and one morning when he came to break¬ 
fast Kamaladevi laughingly taunted him about the limitations 
of the then prevailing Indian raj. He asked her to put in another 
application and send it to him and the passport was issued. 

The Bombay Chronicle of June 4, which carried a photograph 
of mother and son surrounded by friends and colleagues, 
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reported her sailing on June 2 on the Italian steamer Julius 
Caeser. It went on to say, “During her sojourn in the two 
continents...she will study, at first hand, conditions in the 
country she visits and interpret India and India’s attitude to 
the various world problems. 

“Mrs Kamaladevi’s tour has a political value for India. 
Her participation in the International Conference of Women 
will bring into broad relief the far-sighted vision that India 
takes of world problems.” 

A few months before she left for Europe an Egyptian Wafd 
Party delegation had come to India at the invitation of the Indian 
National Congress. Kamaladevi had been to Egypt briefly during 
an earlier tour. Now the members of the delegation pressed her 
to visit the country again, sending her a formal invitation after 
their return home. Zaghlul Pasha, the founder of the Wafd 
Party, was dead but Nahas Pasha, the new president, gave her a 
tremendous welcome. 

As Kamaladevi’s ship docked at Suez late at night, the whole 
canal was filled with small lighted boats full of people shouting 
nationalist slogans. The leaders of the Wafd came on board 
the ship to greet her ceremoniously. She stayed with Madame 
Charaoui Pasha whose acquaintance she had made at the Berlin 
Conference. The house was like something out of Arabian 
Nights, huge and full of statuary, antiques and art objects of 
all kinds. Madame Charaoui Pasha, of course, was already a 
friend but now a lasting rapport was established with the family 
and, on every subsequent visit to Cairo, Kamaladevi stayed with 
them even after her friend's death. 

The Wafd Party was essentially upper-class and could never 
establish contact with the masses and sustain the revolution. 
This had to come through the army which threw up its own 
leadership eliminating the Wafd Party leadership. 

In an article entitled ‘A View of Egypt’ which appeared in 
The Bombay Chronicle on July 9, 1939, Kamaladevi wrote : 

“The cities are a curious combination of the oriental and 
the occidental... The way of the Bourgeosie is much more 
westernised than in India. It is very hard to distinguish 
between the Egyptians and Europeans. There has been a 
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wholesale borrowing on a scale which amazes one, except in 
the matter of language, which again is equally amazing; for 
they will never speak any other language amongst themselves 
except Arabic... They are evidently very strong on this 
question for they always kept impressing on me the need 
for a common language for our country... It is a puzzle I 
have not been able to solve. One only wished they had 
retained some of their old beautiful things and evolved a 
costume of their own... Cairo is called Petit Paris and they are 
proud of the title. Only it fills a stranger with sadness for 
we don’t go to Cairo to see a second Paris. We go to see 
the capital city of Egypt. The nationalist movement has 
not yet revived this spirit in the country although I saw that 
they greatly admired it in us.” 

On November 19, in an article entitled ‘Kronborg, the 
Dream Tower of Copenhagen’, she compares the aggressive war 
atmosphere of Italy with the calm prevailing in Denmark. 
“Italy today is a land of aggression. Its breast is filled with a 
hot lava. Its very birds seemed stilled into a deathlike silence. 
As I sailed down its picturesque canals along those ancient 
mansions lost in some dark slumber of a bygone age, I tried to 
revive the Venice I had once known and loved in spite of its 
cobwebby houses and churlish water. But I could not recapture 
the old tune. It seemed to have cracked and lost itself... The 
soul of Venice seemed to be missing... And here (in Denmark) 
was another world, a world where people neither hurried nor 
hurled you through life. From a land where bombers buzzed, 
submarines dipped in and out of your vision and warships clouded 
half your views, you were now in a country where soldiers and 
guns were hardly seen.” Her sense of humour comes through 
vividly. “In Scandinavia everybody is shaking hands with every¬ 
body else. If you let yourself into the country after a few days 
of the classy life of England, you are inclined to get rather a fit. 
Imagine an English lady’s immaculate hand touched by anything 
so common as her maid’s coarse fingers!... The language is an 
immense difficulty, for it strikes one as all throat and stomach... 
The Danes, like all their Scandinavian brothers are good eaters. 
You get your first shock if you step into a cafe and order a 
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sandwich, thinking of one of those dainty snacks you ,get in 
London or Paris which are so delicate that your teeth have 
hardly anything to bite except themselves...” 

Copenhagen was the venue of the Conference of the Inter¬ 
national Alliance of Women. Kamaladevi, along with Dr 
Suthankar, Secretary of the All India Women’s Conference, 
was one of the two delegates from India. It was the eve of 
World War TI and the matter agitating the gathering was the 
rise of Fascism and the aggressive attitude of Germany which, 
eliminating all opposition, was stretching its tentacles in all 
directions. 

As the problem of liberty being threatened by the menacing 
attitude of Germany was hotly discussed by the delegates, 
Kamaladevi and Madame Charaoui Pasha raised the question 
of imperialism. If the delegates were so concerned about 
liberty, they said, shouldn’t they give thought to the colonised 
world? After all, liberty was the birthright of all not of just 
certain sections of the world. As at the Berlin Conference, the 
colonised countries were represented by their rulers and it was 
impossible for the two women to make any headway and the 
Conference refused to take up the matter raised by them. 

After the 1942 movement, when the All India Women’s 
Conference started functioning again Kamaladevi moved that it 
withdraw from the world body until such time as colonised 
countries had gained their independence and were able to 
carry enough weight in international affairs. In 1966 it was 
she who moved that India should begin to participate again. 
The election as president of a lady from Sri Lanka was an 
indication of the transformation that had taken place in world 
politics. 

On December 10 an article on Sweden says, “There is a 
certain sense of harmony about Stockholm. It has speed, but 
without bustle. It allows soothing, sauntering and slow cadence. 
It moves, but without jolting. It rises and falls without 
precipitation... Industrialisation seems to have left its basic 
tendency and immense love of beauty intact. Gigantic machines 
thunder amidst romantic landscapes. Prosaic turbines, diesel 
engines and electric cars are turned out in settings that would be 
the envy of our artists. Roaring furnaces have green aromatic 
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girdles no less delicate and flowery than that of their castles. 
This enables the fast moving life to acquire a certain amount of 
balance and better regularity of pulse, mellowing the dead 
routine by lending it a bearable tone!” 

On December 24, 1939 she analysed the economic plight of 
Sweden during the war. She says, “What Sweden will face is 
not shortage of money but shortage of work in the event of a 
dislocation of her exports and imports. What she will need is 
not much monetary manipulation and currency policy, but a 
sound scheme of expanding public works while drawing upon 
her financial resources, to meet the sudden appearance of 
unemployment with all its accompanying evils and economic 
complications.” The socialist in her comes to the front and 
though she admits that “The trade unions are powerful and 
have a more effective voice in the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment does not readily identify itself with the capitalist in his 
nefarious fights against labour. This, together with the taxes 
steadily imposed upon the richer class, have levelled incomes 
ridding the country of those two unbearable extremes.” “But”, 
she says, “in spite of all this one cannot run away from the hard 
unchangeable fact that all this works within the framework of a 
capitalistic society. And the opportunities of many are restricted 
much more than we may at first imagine, by economic factors. In 
practice it has not reached what it was bravely established in 
theory even though the theory in this present age of ours is in 
itself no small achievement.” 

These articles, which appeared in The Bombay Chronicle 
along with many others she was to write during her innumerable 
travels abroad in later years, form a delightful travelogue in 
which the weightier issues of the countries she visited are 
discussed along with humorous snippets and personal experiences 
which kept the reader enthralled. 

Cooperatives were very strongly developed in the Scandinavian 
countries, especially Denmark, where young people would go to 
live and work. Kamaladevi visited them and studied their 
working in great detail. Having crossed the Arctic Circle she and 
Rama watched the midnight sun. They did some trekking, 
climbed part of the way to the Goldepiggin peak and returned 
to base wet but happy. 
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By this time Europe was firmly and solidly in the 
throes of war and Kamaladevi, with her usual genius for 
being where the action is, got caught in it. A gentle pacifist, 
the booming guns were a denial of everything she stood for. As 
she wrote in her article she could for a while flee from their 
sound and go to peaceful Denmark but soon every corner 
reverberated with their sound and there was no place where one 
could go to escape them. In view of what was happening she 
could not leave her son either in Europe or England and, since 
the route to India was extremely dangerous, there was only one 
way to go—West. America was at peace and showed no signs 
yet of being embroiled in the dispute. It was also full of 
marvellous educational institutions where Rama could acquire 
the kind of education he wished for to achieve his full potential. 

But there again, difficulties arose. The Government of 
India may have been pressed into letting her come so far, but 
they were not going to let her go and create trouble for them 
in America. So it was obviously on a warning from them that 
the U.S. Consulate refused her a visa. There was no need, 
they said, for her to go to America. If she could not stand the 
war she could go back to India. The old story was repeated— 
her formidable will pitted against her opponent and, as usual, 
the victory was hers and a transit visa was issued to her to travel 
across America and via the Pacific. With thousands of people 
lined up for the trip securing a berth was no easy task. Finally, 
bookings were procured on a Dutch ship and the journey to the 
new world begun. 

However, the old world attitudes remained and Kamaladevi 
remembers the crossing as the only journey on which she felt in¬ 
sulted and humiliated. The Dutch wore their colonialism like a 
badge and looked down on all non-whites as inferior beings 
barely above animal level, who merited no respect or humane 
treatment. It seemed to her that no matter where she went on 
the ship or what she did she could not avoid arousing their ire. 
Perhaps, in her case, her history had preceded her and the 
Dutch, keeping in mind her anti-British activities, also suspect¬ 
ed her of trying to turn their own crew against them. Whatever 
the reason for the attitude may have been, it made the crossing 
an extremely unpleasant experience. 
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In America she met nothing but friendship and wholehearted 
hospitality. Soon the fact that she had been given only a 
transit visa and could not stay in the country for any length of 
time became public knowledge and led to strong criticism of 
the Government. 

In Washington she met the only woman minister in 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, Francis Perkins, and it was at her instance 
that it became possible for Kamaladevi to stay on in the United 
States as long as she got her visa renewed every six months. 

In his book, America's Contribution to India’s Freedom, Dr 
Haridas T. Mazumdar, who dedicated his life to propagating 
India’s cause in America, mentions Kamaladevi as one who 
made a nationwide tour of America advocating freedom for 
India. “It may be noted”, he says, “that American audiences, 
without exception, enthusiastically received the patriotic mes¬ 
sage of India’s distinguished sons and daughters.” But he adds, 
“I can testify from personal knowledge that the lot of a patriot, 
even in a hospitable country such as America, is a hard one. 
Now you may be eulogised by poets, praised to the skies by 
civic leaders, dined and feted by women’s club and now you may 
not know where the money is going to come from for the next 
day’s breakfast. But then this is part of the price one must 
pay for espousing the cause of one’s choice.” The latter state¬ 
ment was made in connection with Lala Lajpat Rai’s statement, 
that, on occasion, in America he was reduced to living on 
doughnut and coffee. 

Kamaladevi was, of course, in no danger of going without 
food or suffering from neglect. The Bombay Chronicle of June 
17, 1940 in a report, datelined New York May 1, said, “Since 
the beginning of the year Mrs Kamaladevi has covered a wide 
area in the United States including the mid-west and south. 
Invited to address the Conference on Cause and Cure of War 
at Washington, she was one of the guest speakers at a banquet 
where Mrs Roosevelt and other well known personalities also 
spoke. She represented the East at an International Radio 
Symposium organised by the National Broadcasting Co. at 
which she spoke of the special contribution the women of 
India were making to the cause of peace. Likewise she was the 
chief guest speaker at a luncheon given by the International 
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Disarmament Committee in Washington. At a meeting of the 
National Federation of University Women, where Kanfaladevi 
was the guest speaker such crowds came that the people had to 
be turned away for lack of space. 

“During her stay in Washington, Mrs Kamaladevi was 
invited to the White House for tea with Mrs Roosevelt.” 

The President talked about his desire to see India free 
and implied that he had failed to carry conviction with the 
British. Kamaladevi greatly admired Eleanor Roosevelt for her 
natural manner and the fact that she never allowed her position 
as wife of the President to prevent her from doing what she 
knew to be right. As she took Kamaladevi on a tour of the 
White House she pointed to a room and said, “This is where 1 
had the young people which caused such a furore.” This was 
a reference to the time when, as a living example of her oft 
repeated conviction that there should be free exchange of ideas 
between the young and the old to bridge the generation gap, 
she had invited a group of youngsters to the White House. The 
papers were indignant at rebellious youth being allowed to 
desecrate the precincts of supreme authority in the country. 
Kamaladevi received an invitation to his inauguration when 
Roosevelt was elected President for the third time. 

She was also invited by various foreign Ambassadors in¬ 
cluding Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador to the United 
States, the Turkish as well as the Chinese Ambassadors. Besides 
she was the guest of several members of the Congress. Her 
round of invitations included a luncheon at the house of the 
Supreme Court judge Mr Hugh Black. 

The Chinese Ambassador to Washington, Hui Shi, was a 
well-known scholar deeply interested in a project to simplify 
the Chinese script. Kamaladevi mentioned to him her desire to 
visit Chungking, the capital of Nationalist China, and he said it 
could be arranged. He asked her to keep in touch with the 
Chinese consul-general in New York who would inform Chung¬ 
king of the exact time of her arrival and work out other details of 
her trip. In addition to Mr Hugh Black she had lunch with 
another Supreme Court judge Felix Frankfurter. According to 
the Chronicle : “Some of her time in Washington was spent in 
studying the work of various Government departments such as 
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the Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, the Home Economic 
section. A pleasant surprise to Mrs Kamaladevi was an 
invitation to address all the women employees in the Labour 
Department in the capital on the subject of women in India. And 
on the invitation of the Department of Agriculture she visited 
some of the rural projects of the New Deal... At Kansas Univer¬ 
sity she delivered the convocation address. She covered areas 
in the south where Indian speakers have rarely penetrated. In 
fact she was the first Indian many of her audiences had ever seen. 

“Before church gatherings she spoke not only of the Indian 
struggle but also of the political implications of the missionary 
movement in India. 

“Mrs Kamaladevi declares that one of the most exciting 
experience during her visit to the United States was a visit she 
made with her son Rama to Sing Sing prison through the cour¬ 
tesy of the New York State Government. This is the penitentiary 
on the edge of the Hudson River. It houses some of the most 
notorious criminals in the U.S.A. After being shown through 
the entire institution Kamaladevi and her son were taken to the 
Death Chambers where the electric chair is kept. The attendant 
showed them how this most merciful form of execution is 
administered, asking Ramakrishna to turn on the switch. As 
he did so the deadly actions (were) set into action by process. 

“In recent weeks Mrs Kamaladevi has been much in demand 
in literary circles to speak as well as to give readings of Indian 
poetry. 

“She also gave a radio broadcast on the same subject. 

“A notable feature of her visit has been the enthusiastic and 
popular ovation Mrs Kamaladevi has received from the Negro 
Committee which has found very practical inspiration from her 
message. She has been their guest, often living in the heart of 
their communities during her visit to the south, a daring and 
unusual procedure because of the strong prejudices against 
Negros in that part of the country. Mrs Kamaladevi confesses 
to strange experiences on those occasions. Coming close to 
the Negro groups, she has considerably endeard India to these 
struggling people. 

“The problems of the poor farmers known as share-croppers, 
elicited her keen interest. She had the experience of covering 
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some of the area pictured in the now famous American novel 
“Grapes of Wrath”. 

“Kamaladevi’s trip has been such a sweeping success. She 
has cultivated and built up many useful contacts. She is being 
very much pressed to extend her stay in the United States.” 

Kamaladevi also visited an institution for the mentally 
retarded in New York and spent quite a while studying how it 
worked. She also visited family planning clinics and was shown 
around by Florence Rose, a co-worker of Margaret Sanger, 
the founder of the family planning international body. 
There was a great deal of prejudice against family plan¬ 
ning in the United States at that time and it was an offence to 
send literature pertaining to the subject through the mail. 
Margaret Sanger, a pioneer in the field, had to face great persecu¬ 
tion when she launched the movement and wrote her books. 
When she met her in Tuscon, New Mexico, Kamaladevi was 
prepared for a forceful, strong personality and was rather taken 
aback to find an extremely gentle and delicate looking woman 
with extraordinary good looks and a majestic mien. She told 
Kamaladevi of how the family planning had started and the 
obstacles she had faced. She also gave her an introduction to 
Mrs Hicki Moto who had taken up family planning work in 
Japan. 

The visit to the Red Indian reservation in New Mexico was 
an exciting one. The study of the religion and culture of the 
original inhabitants of the American continent provided Kamala¬ 
devi with an opportunity to compare what she saw here with 
what she had seen in other countries. The resemblance to Asian 
culture was extremely strong and yet there were subtle differ¬ 
ences. 

Meanwhile, Rama was doing his own thing and the same 
article continues : “Ramakrishna, Kama lade vi’s son joined a 
radio technical school in New York to occupy his time while 
his mother was touring about. He completed in four months 
his six months’ course and the institution pronounced him the 
most brilliant foreign student it had ever had in that field. They 
encouraged him to take advanced training in the same lines. 
Recommended by the Federal Ministers, he was admitted to 
the Institute of Radio Corporation of America,* where he is 
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learning the complexities of radio construction... In addition to 
his studies, Ramakrishna occupies himself by giving weekly 
musical programmes on the radio. At the present time he is 
organising an Indian musical troupe which will give regular 
Indian programmes on the air.” 

On January 12, 1941 The Bombay Chronicle carried a picture 
of a party given in Kamaladevi's honour by Princess Sherida, a 
well known social figure of Hollywood. The dinner to which a 
number of celebrities were invited, was served, Indian fashion, 
on the floor and the hostess and some of the guests wore sarees. 
This was one of the last functions she attended before leaving 
for home. 

What the Americans thought of her can be seen by the 
article written by Hilda Wierbun Boulter, an American friend, 
which appeared in The Bombay Chronicle in 1941. 

“...A little woman inclined ever so slightly to be plump, with 
dark eyes beautifully set beneath well defined eyebrows, she 
sat very quietly, the end of her red and black saree pulled around 
her shoulders like a shawl, her bare hands folded in her lap. 
She looked tired and well she might for it was then late in the 
evening and she had only that morning landed in New York 
after the voyage from England which to her, a poor sailor, had 
been no pleasure trip. In fact, she looked somewhat bored as 
well. Her face was so expressionless as to seem almost dull 
and heavy. Her voice was level and her answers to the many 
questions we asked were brief, almost monosyllabic. Suddenly 
some remark interested and awakened her; her great somber 
eyes sparkled; the corner of her mouth 1'fted on a charming 
smile and her face lighted up. She leaned forward, her hands 
made a quick graceful gesture and the whole woman came to 
life. That is my picture of Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
artiste, speaker, Socialist political leader and born rebel. 

“The small group of her compatriots and American friends 
had wanted to express their enthusiasm for her and she seemed 
indifferent, but now she had come to life and we could see the 
charming woman whom a great poet had married in defiance of 
all caste laws and of whom he wrote that the Gods envied him 
when he walked with Kamala (thus calling forth the rebuke 
from William Butler Yeats : “Young man, it is not safe to 
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trifle with Gods”). We saw the fire that made of her a fearless 
warrior. One brief glimpse, and then she withdrew iifto herself 
and left us more bewildered than ever. And it was a very good 
introduction to Kamaladevi. After eighteen months in the 
United States she left many admirers here. But to a still larger 
number of persons she remains something of an enigma both 
politically and personally probably because we Americans like 
to classify people and Kamaladevi does not classify easily. She 
has had a unique career and she is a unique person... 

“What manner of woman is Kamaladevi? Is she a typical 
modern Indian woman or an exception? She is, to begin with, 
absolutely tireless. I have never known anyone who can 
accomplish without hurrying so much in twenty-four hours as she 
can. She would make, and keep as many appointments for one 
day as the average busy person mikes for a week, and frequently 
one of these daily engagements would be to deliver an address 
upon India. She carried on a voluminous correspondence. She 
wrote several articles while here, doing her own typing by the hunt 
and peck system. Indian women are supposed to be frail deli¬ 
cate little creatures. But Kamaladevi in addressing meetings 
all over the length and breadth of this land made ‘jumps’. In the 
course of our travels and work together, she and I became very 
intimate and I still miss her daily phone calls when she would 
gossip and giggle like a school girl. Indeed one of her out¬ 
standing traits is a keen sense of humour and the ability to laugh 
heartily—even at herself. When she feels like it no one can be 
better company, but at other times, she is companionable as 
the traditional wet blanket. She is warm-hearted and friendly 
to those she likes and with whom she feels at ease; but very 
scornful of any sort of pretence or snobbishness. She is no 
respector of persons and makes her friends where she chooses, 
and not always according to worldly standards of respectability. 
Kamaladevi is as much a rebel against minor conventions as 
major. For instance, the mitter of clothes. One usually 
remembers the Indian ladies who visit this country as decorative 
creatures with their picturesque colourful draperies and their 
sleek shining hair. But Kamaladevi, a woman of real beauty, 
with boxes full of magnificent sarees and rare pieces of 
Indian jewellery, was quite likely to keep the ipost important 
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engagement in wrinkled old cotton saree of drab unbecoming 
colour, her hair carelessly braided and twisted up any old way 
and perhaps some gewgaw from Woolworths as her only jewel. 
She literally does not notice what she is putting on. Her mind 
is entirely taken up with other matters. Once in a while, 
however, the fancy strikes her to dress up, and then she is so 
lovely that it takes your breath away. 

“She is not at all the shy, modest demure Hindu woman of 
tradition. Quiet and unassuming and not aggressive in manner 
she is nevertheless perfectly self-assured, and practically always 
g'its her own way. She is rather obstinate and it is not easy to 
induce her to change her mind. She is unlike most Hindu women, 
not a very domestic person—yet she is a good cook when she 
wants to be. Her strict vegetarianism is probably her most typi¬ 
cally Brahman trait. She loves music and has a sweet singing 
voice. She has a physical as well as a moral courage and there 
is a streak of impersonality running through her which one 
comes up against once in a while... 

“In one of Kamaladevi’s letters to me, she mentioned 
an amusing incident of her voyage to Japan. It seems some 
Amercian youth became very intoxicated one night and knock¬ 
ed at her door several times, each time solemnly inquiring if 
she were a “really truly Indian lady”. I think there are quite a 
few people here who would like to know if she is a really truly 
“typical” Indian lady. And I think the answer is quite definitely 
no. She is too individual to be typical. But perhaps also her 
contradictions, her eager searching for the new, her crusading 
spirit, her hardworking practicality, combined with the innate 
love of beauty so seldom given outward expression are typical 
of the new India struggling out of its chrysalis of traditional and 
political bondage, and not yet entirely sure of its wings. 

“When one considers how important a role women are 
playing in the new National India, and realises that Kamaladevi 
is one of India’s foremost women one feels encouraged for the 
future, and not of India alone. For this much I know : a free 
India in the hands of such leaders as Kamaladevi will be a tre¬ 
mendous force for true progress, civilisation and democracy.” 

The general impression about India in the United States was 
that it was a land of yoga, of strange religions, of snakes and 
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fortune tellers. To Kamiladevi it seemed that the Americans 
were obsessed with snakes. They seemed to think that in India 
snakes casually strolled in and out of living rooms. Their con¬ 
stant reference to the subject irritated her and she repeatedly 
told them that she had never seen so many snakes anywhere or 
heard so much talk of them as in America. Reptile farms 
abounded and in the southern states she was always warned, 
when sitting in the garden, to beware of rattlesnakes. 

Once, while she was walking along the streets of New York 
a young girl came up, stretched out her palm and said, “Ma’am 
will you read my future please?” Kamaladevi ignored her and 
the girl disappeared only to reappear a few minutes later to 
plead, “Here is this chocolate for you ma’am. Please read my 
palm, please.” 

There were several other amusing episodes. At the final 
press conference before her departure she said that she found 
American women more interesting than the men only to find 
the next day’s papers carrying banner headlines, “Indian 
woman leader finds American women more interesting than 
men”. After that wherever she went for a long time she was 
faced with questions like “Who was the man you first met 
ma’am?” followed by the comment “He must have been of the 
wrong sort”. Kamaladevi was surprised at the extreme sensitivity 
of the American male. 

American opinion has, by and large, been for Indian freedom 
and campaigning for the Indian cause was done on an extensive 
scale by the Indian League of America which brought together 
a variety of Indians living in America. India also found friends 
among a wide cross section of Americans including those of 
Irish descent, students, professors and negroes. 

The extreme importance of India to the Allies was realised 
only after Pearl Harbour in December 1941 and the rapid 
Japanese advance in Asia. General Eisenhower declared, “Aside 
from preserving lines of air and sea communication to Australia 
we had to hold the Indian bastion at all cost, otherwise junction 
between the Japanese and German Forces would be accomplish¬ 
ed through the Persian Gulf.” 

On February 15, 1942 Singapore surrendered to the Japanese 
and on March 8, Rangoon fell, creating the United States an 
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increasing demand that the British Government come to terms 
with Indian nationalist leaders. President Roosevelt, who took a 
personal interest in the cause of India’s freedom, sent a long 
cable to Churchill on the eve of the announcement of the 
Cripps Mission. While conceding that “this is, of course, none 
of my business”, he urged the setting up in India of a Govern¬ 
ment headed by representatives of religious, geographical and 
occupational groups which would be representative of existing 
British provinces and the Council of Princes and would be 
recognised as a temporary Indian Dominion Government. Such 
a government, he believed, would cause the people of India to 
forget past hard feelings and would induce them to become 
loyal to the British. 

Roosevelt took keen interest in the outcome of the Cripps 
negotiations and their failure was a matter of great concern to 
him. He sympathised with Indian leaders and told Churchill, 
“If the Cripps talks failed and India was subsequently invaded 
with success by Japan, with attendant serious military or naval 
reverses for the Allies, the prejudicial reaction on American 
public opinion can hardly be overestimated.” His task was 
extremely tricky for Anglo-American unity had to be maintained 
at all costs. Nevertheless, in private conversations he was very 
blunt with Churchill on the issue. In his memoirs, Cordel Hull 
says, “While for the sake of good relations with Britain we could 
not tell the country what we were saying privately, we 
were saying everything that the most enthusiastic supporters of 
Indian freedom could have expected and we were convinced that 
the American people were with us.” 

While restraining itself during the war in the cause of Anglo- 
American unity, the American press became extremely vocal 
after the war in urging the British to expedite independence for 
India. 

During her American sojourn Kamaladevi took two trips to 
Canada. The visits to Ottawa, Quebec and Montreal passed off 
without incident because they came immediately after her arrival 
in America. By the time, however, that she wished to visit 
Vancouver and the surrounding areas the British Government 
had alerted the Canadian authorities. Kamaladevi had been 
gently warned of what lay ahead by the immigration officer at 
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Seattle where she boarded the plane but as usual she shrugged it 
off. When she alighted from the plane at Vancouver and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the immigration barrier, she was stopped by an 
officer and told that she would not be allowed to go any further 
to enter Canada. She was then very politely advised to go back 
by the same plane on which she had come and which would be 
leaving in twenty minutes. 

Drawing back from the barrier so that she could face the 
officer, Kamaladevi informed him that she had no intention of 
going back and demanded to know on what basis she was being 
refused entry. His only answer was that he was instructed to 
send her back. 

Finding a bench, Kamaladevi sat down and refused to move 
as planes came and went. The officer, now having called 
others to his aid, kept pressing her to leave. By evening they 
were becoming rather desperate and by the time the last plane 
was due to leave, the airport was full of officers some of them 
very senior. Kamaladevi continued to sit serenely on the bench 
and answered all pleas with a firm “No”. She was, she said, a 
law abiding citizen and not a criminal to be treated in this way. 
To the officers’ warning that the airport would soon be closed 
and deserted and that she could not possibly stay there alone 
through the night, she answered that she was used to such situ¬ 
ations and was fully prepared to meet this one. 

By now it was really late and the last plane had left. Faced with 
such obduracy the officials did some frantic telephoning. 
Finally she was told that she could go into the city but how 
long she would be allowed to stay there would be decided by 
the higher ups. In the meantime, she could telephone her friends 
who had come to receive her in the morning and had gone back 
disappointed thinking she had not arrived. Soon they were all 
there—her friends, the mayor and his wife with flowers, bouquets 
and profuse apologies. 

The next day the mayor gave a luncheon party in Kamala¬ 
devi’s honour to which the immigration officer and his wife were 
also invited. The mayor had thoughtfully placed Kamaladevi 
next to the officer and at the end of the meal he admitted that 
she was far from being the wild woman he had expected to see 
in view of Scotland Yard’s warning to him to beware of her! 
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In fact he informed the mayor that he was completely charmed 
by the lady and that she was welcome to stay for as long as she 
wished. 

Lord Duff Cooper, Britain's Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
was in America at the time. He was touring the country, 
lecturing, to persuade the American people that their country 
should enter the war on the side of the Allies. At one meeting 
Kamaladevi stood up to ask a few rather discomforting questions. 
When she asked whether he would be good enough to specify 
his country’s real objectives in fighting the war and what it 
meant to do about India there was laughter from the audience. 
Embarrassed, Duff Cooper mumbled something inaudible. 
Immediately Kamaladevi turned to the audience and said, “What 
is he trying to tell you is that Indians are uneducated and 
unable to rule themselves...” She repeated the usual arguments 
that were put forward by the British to justify their refusal to 
leave India. People started shouting at Duff Cooper “Why 
don’t you answer her?” and milling around trying to reach the 
speaker’s platform. The organisers had to take him out the 
back way, put him in a car and whisk him away. 

Her first stop after leaving the United States was Honolulu 
where Kamaladevi addressed students at the University of 
Hawaii. Her visit to Japan had been arranged by Japanese who 
had visited India and were interested in it. There were many 
Indians living in Japan whom she met during her visit to that 
country. Among these was Anand Mohan Sahai who belonged 
to the Subhas Bose group and was later appointed Indian 
ambassador to Thailand. 

An article in The Bombay Chronicle of November 2, 1941 
entitled “Paradox of the Far East” written by a special cor¬ 
respondent quotes Kamaladevi, “Everywhere I made the Indian 
point of view clear. As long as Japan remained an aggressor 
and continued the war with China, India could have have no 
sympathy with Japan. India stood against all aggression and 
imperialist expansionism. She stood by the Chinese in their 
struggle to defend the freedom of their country.” Asked what 
she thought of the much talked of Japanese new order in Asia, 
she said, “It is no different from rapacious imperialism. But 
the Japanese resent the stigmatisation. They call it a scheme 
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of co-prosperity and their conception is that Japan would be 
the industrial and manufacturing centre. Other undeveloped 
parts of Asia would be developed in order ,to produce raw 
materials and to provide the market for manufactured articles, 
Japan would also undertake the military defence and protection 
of all Asia. The emperor of Japan would be like a father and 
all the people would look to him as such. Patriarchal Imperia¬ 
lism! Well, that is the Japanese New Order. To me it was the 
old story and I told them (the Japanese) so. I could not see 
how this could be different from what we had been experiencing 
in India or the colonial people’s experience in the colonies of 
other powers. And the Japanese would retort, “Well madame, 
your ignorance is the result of your English education”. ” 

The Japanese, obviously, did not take well to such frankness 
and their warmth towards her cooled considerably. Their 
appreciation of her as an artist remained unabated—she had 
been greeted enthusiastically by artists particularly women, who 
knew of her pioneering work in this field and her making women 
dancers and actresses respectable—but as a politician she was 
put in a different category. As she describes in her book, In 
War Torn China : 

“I had secured permission from the Japanese Foreign Office 
to tour ‘Occupied China’. Just four hours before my departure 
from Tokyo, the blow fell. The Japanese military in China 
refused me entry. The Tokyo Foreign Office confessed itself 
helpless. My open expression of sympathy with free China had 
earned me this. A lady friend of mine was sent to ask me if I 
would abandon my trip to Chungking, China’s War Time 
Capital. I had felt intensely irritated by restrictions imposed by 
the British. My passport had been virtually scratched in London 
—the new endorsement being good enough only to return to India 
and for transit through the countries my boat touched. I was 
certainly in no mood to let other authorities direct or control 
my movements. If I meant to go into China I would do so. It 
was natural perhaps that the Japanese Military should resent 
this. 

“I then decided to concentrate at least on Nanking. But how 
to cut through the Japanese Military cordon? By now I had 
moved on to Shanghai. Luckily I met the Minister for Social 
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Affairs of the Nanking Government in Shanghai. Into his ears 
I poured my tale of woe, why was I, an Indian, an oriental 
debarred from going into China? Surely, I could not be treated 
as a foreigner. (In the Orient only Westerners are called forei¬ 
gners). 

“He was a sensitive man and I saw his face twitch. “You 
shall come to Nanking and you will be welcomed as a visitor 
from India should be. Beyond that we are helpless”, he said 
with emphasis. In a few minutes he had Nanking on the tele¬ 
phone. “When do you wish to go?” he asked. “Tomorrow 
morning”, I said. I would take no risks by delaying. 

“Armed with the necessary letters I proceeded to the Shan¬ 
ghai Railway Station next morning. I was perplexed at the sight 
that met me. Hundreds of people stood lined up in a queue at 
the entrance. All the approaches were fenced in long rows and 
the crowd moved between them very, very slowly. How could 
one ever take the train at this rate, l wondered. Then I dis¬ 
covered to my relief that a passage was reserved for the non- 
Chinese, through which I could enter. At the gate I was stopped. 
All baggage had to be examined. This was the explanation for 
these enclosures and the queue hold-ups. 

“A few minutes later I realised how futile were all these 
precautions. At the ticket counter I was given the astounding 
news that there were no trains running to Nanking at the 
moment. The scheduled trains had been suspended, since a train 
on that route had been blown up by the Chinese Guerillas. These 
were normal occurrences. Nobody could say when the service 
would be resumed. I felt frustrated. But I decided simply to 
wait around until some train got up steam for Nanking. 

“Late in the afternoon a slow train moved out although 
normally trains do not run after nightfall in these “Guerilla'” 
areas. A friend who had travelled on that route once, had told 
me he had sat with a revolver in his hand throughout the trip. 

“I sat literally with my life in my hands. Half of every 
compartment was occupied by the Military. Soldiers with guns 
moved up and down the central passage which runs right through 
these trains. These carriages looked obviously Japanese in 
design. My neighbour whispered confirmation into my ear, 
adding “the Chinese took away or destroyed most of their 
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railways”. Armed guards stood with pointed guns all alopg the 
platform. And this four years after the Chinese had left Shan¬ 
ghai and its vicinity. These were some of the “comforts” of 
occupation. 

“I passed through several miles of destroyed suburbs. The 
ravage was great, the attempts at rebuilding negligible. The reason 
was obvious. No foreign power probably ever held a conquered 
country so unrealistically as Japan holds China today. 

“Jt is perhaps misleading to use the term occupied area for 
any part of China except a few lone cities that stand like lonely 
islands admist stormy seas. Wherever the Japanese are it is a 
war area, regardless of whether the fighting takes the form of 
positional, mobile or guerilla warfare. 

“The route between Shanghai and Nanking which was once 
one of the main arteries of China, is today one of the most 
deserted and dismal. The land is fertile and one sees plenty of 
green and water everywhere. But so little of life. Big farms lie 
abandoned. The few homes that escaped destruction are falling 
into disuse... 

“The devastation everywhere was great. The whole drama 
seemed to unfold itself as one crept lip the roadway along which 
had moved Japan’s invading army. All along the line, every few 
yards stood a soldier with a pointed gun. There was a tense 
heaviness and strain in the atmosphere. The passengers were 
silent and only indulged in occasional whispers. Every time 
the train moved after the stop, uniformed men came along and 
searched the person of every passenger. At every station were 
the same long lines of men and women waiting as at Shanghai... 

“There was nobody to meet me at the station as I had not 
intimated my arrival, not being sure of the train. No taxis were 
available. I took a bus to the hotel where I knew a room had 
been reserved for me. A few yards ahead at the city gates, we 
were made to alight, and our bags gone through once again. 

“The place seemed oppressive, as I strolled out into the 
night. Here was a Ghost City. Even babies seemed to hush 
their cries. Long afterwards in Chungking I recalled this experi¬ 
ence. What a contrast the towns were; one was dead even in 
the midst of quiet, the other alive while death rained around. 

“In the morning I tried to contact Wang-€hiang-Wei’s 
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Secretariat. Nobody at the hotel knew its location. I tried to 
find the travel bureau with no success; nor could any of the 
offices around give me the information. Of the former offices of 
Chiang’s days, many had been destroyed. Those which were 
intact were occupied by the Japanese military. Japanese soldiers 
were in evidence everywhere. In fact, Nanking was like a 
Military Camp, although it is now supposed to have an indepen¬ 
dent Chinese Government. Of the original million and a half 
population of Nanking barely two hundred thousand remain, 
with an additional hundred thousand Japanese troops for the 
protection of Nanking—an astoundingly large number.** 

Kamaladevi was very keen to go to Chungking, the war 
time capital of nationalist China but, all her attempts to get in 
touch with the Chungking government to alert them of her 
arrival proved futile for the Japanese would not let the message 
through. And then she had a brain wave! Why not contact 
Chungking from Hong Kong which, after all, was a British port. 
She, therefore, sailed for Hong Kong and only on reaching 
there did she realise that it had been such a good idea after all. 

As the ship approached Hong Kong, and the passengers, 
among them Kamaladevi, hurried up to the deck to watch the 
unfolding vista of the city it suddenly stopped some distance 
from the harbour. Some officers came up on a motor launch and 
boarded the ship. One of the officers came up and asked 
Kamaladevi for the key to her cabin. She, of course, refused 
although she knew that all cabins were open to allow for the 
luggage to be taken out. The officer went down to the cabin and 
she followed. As soon as she entered the cabin a paper was 
thrust at her by the officer who said, “I am serving a prohibitory 
order on you.” With the words, “We have had many prohibitory 
orders served on us and this is what we do with them’*, Kamala¬ 
devi tore up the paper and threw the pieces on the floor. 

The plan had been not to let her land, to keep her on the 
ship and transfer to another one going to India. However, her 
ship was requisitioned for war purposes and there was no option 
but to let her go ashore in Hong Kong. The order prohibited 
her leaving the hotel or communicating with anyone in the city. 
Mme Sun Yat Sen and some Indian and Chinese friends who had 
come to welcome her prevailed on the authorities to at least 
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ensure her comfort. She was put up in a first class hotel and even 
allowed to order Indian food from a restaurant but she was 
confined to her room and could see or speak to no one. 

Mme Sun Yat Sen’s brother contacted the Chungking govt, 
officials who got in touch with the British ambassador. He, in 
turn, contacted the Governor of Hong Kong and advised him to 
put Kamaladevi on the first plane to Chungking. This was not 
without drama for no planes flew during the day because of 
constant bombing by the Japanese. Some friends who came to 
see her off at midnight wept and begged her not to go since she 
was likely never to come back. As it happened, her plane was 
attacked by the Japanese but the pilot was expert at his job and 
managed to elude his pursuers and safely reach his destination. 

The Chiang-Kai-Sheks lived in a comfortable, well-appointed 
house in a mountain retreat. Kamaladevi found Mme Chiang- 
Kai-Shek extremely charming and gracious and a fascinating 
conversationalist. She told her guest all about their war experi¬ 
ences, especially the time when the General had been kidnapped 
by a war lord and held to ransom. 

The General, himself, was the exact opposite of his wife— 
very quiet; he wore traditional Chinese clothes and seemed an 
old-world type of person. Kamaladevi’s conversations with him 
were rather frustrating. He did not speak English and his wife’s 
translation of his words left Kamaladevi with the suspicion 
that what was coming through were his wife’s views rather than 
his own. She wished they could communicate through an 
ordinary interpreter so that she would know what he really felt 
and thought. A poem entitled the Eagle which he presented 
to her described him rather well at that time : 

When and where is the eagle to be seen at his noblest? 

In the mountain forest when the mist covers his feathers 

with raindrops 

When his threatening beak looms through the high clouds 

In the late autumn when he faces peril and danger. 

While in Chungking Kamaladevi also managed to meet some 
of Mao Tse Tung’s comrades. Through a neutral diplomat a 
meeting was arranged with Chou-en-Iai and Tu-chih. She 
had long conversations with the former who |nade it very 
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clear that his group had no intention of developing China on 
the same lines as Russia or of following the methods used by 
Stalin. Their whole base lay with the peasantry and they 
intended to build up the nation through small rural communi¬ 
ties. She was given a cyclostyled document which contained 
the plan for the development of New China. 

Her sympathies with China and its people had made her 
unpopular not only in Japan but also with certain officials in 
the U.S. whom she questioned about how they reconciled the 
free flow of arms supplies into Japan while professing all-out 
aid to China. Their rather feeble excuse was that Japan was 
paying for the arms and there was nothing to prevent a seller 
from selling in the best market and for the best prices. When 
she questioned businessmen on the same subject their answer 
was that there was no ban on exports to Japan. Her admiration 
for the courage and tenacity of the Chinese in this struggle to 
retain their freedom was unbounded. 

She studied the problems of China and the organisations 
that had come into existence to solve them. The Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives caught her attention and stayed in her 
mind to be used as a reference when she set up the Indian 
Cooperative Union. Her first experience of a Japanese air 
raid again aroused her admiration for the way the Chinese main¬ 
tained the utmost calm and order and the organised way in 
which each person went to his assigned shelter in case of a 
warning. Later, her experiences, as one of the very few Indians 
to have visited China during this critical period of its history, 
appeared in the form of articles and a book. 

Back in Hong Kong she was told that the old order was still 
to govern her conduct and she was asked to report to the police 
daily during her stay in the town. It was an affront which her 
proved spirit could not tolerate and so she went about meeting 
friends and addressing gatherings, telling the police that they 
could do whatever they liked but she was going to ignore the 
order. 

On her way back to India she visited Manila where the 
President accorded her a great reception. A picture of her with 
the President and his wife appeared in The Bombay Chronicle 
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of November 2, 1941. She flew to Bagi to meet member^ of the 
Indian community there and to visit the main handicrafts 
centres. She was not allowed to leave the boat at either Singa¬ 
pore or Penang although the Indians there had been waiting 
impatiently to meet her. At Colombo she was able to go ashore 
as the boat docked and meet some old friends. When she 
returned to the boat to pick up a few things, as she planned to 
spend some time with her friends she found that her permit to 
land had been cancelled and none of the officials could help 
since the orders obviously came from the Governor himself. 

She returned to India on the President Garfield and was 
given a rousing reception. 

Back home she wrote a series of articles. One, entitled 
“Kettle of Fish” paints a graphic picture of the tensions and 
lightheartedness on an American ship. It appeared in The Bom¬ 
bay Chronicle of August 6, 1942. It reads : 

“The boat was crammed with young airmen being carted to 
Manila. Some of them were newly married, torn from the 
arms of their brides, others from their first born. (They hated 
the war—hated this forcible exile to the Far East). They had no 
interest in the Philippine bases. Neither in their sentiment nor 
in their trade did these far off group of islands figure big. 
American economy is not determined by these island posses¬ 
sions. Some of these young men carried dogs ‘the next best 
thing’, they called them. They ran pretty wild generally... 

“There were only four women including myself. A Dutch 
lady with a baby going to Java struck me as the only human 
soul on that boat. An American missionary lady with her 
husband made history. He was discovered washing his wife’s 
clothes every day in the common bathroom in spite of repeated 
warnings against his abuse of the bath tub. Even the captain 
seemed powerless against the determination of his missionary 
zeal which, for the time being, went into cleaning garments in¬ 
stead of souls... 

“Then, there was the Indian girl who painted the ship red. 

I first heard of her from my steward. We were then heading 
towards Kobe. ‘You met your country woman yet?* he queri¬ 
ed. I turned a blank look on him. I had not been around 
very much and nowhere near the dining room. ‘She is not up 
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to much good*, he continued evidently wanting to enlighten me. 
‘She has more money than she knows what to do—spends the 
day writing cables and the evening boozing.’ I cut in on him 
sharply. He looked surprised and hurt. ‘I’ll be Mowed! Now 
what have I trod on?’ ‘Indian women don’t booze*, I snapped 
at him angrily. ‘Baloney’ he chuckled, ‘this one does.’ ‘Stop 
it will you? How do you know she is Indian?' ‘Simple con¬ 
clusion : she comes to dinner sometimes of an evening dressed 
like you.* ‘That does not make her an Indian’, I retorted, now 
definitely on the defensive. ‘Nor does drinking prove that she 
is not an Indian. If speaking the truth annoys you, I quit.’ 

“It was a couple of days later that she and I met in the lib¬ 
rary. She strolled up with a faint smile. There was nothing 
Indian about her. She looked more like a Mulatto (with a sun¬ 
burnt skin, thick lips painted bright red) except for the sharp 
pointed nose. She wore those very low cut summer shorts dis¬ 
playing a pair of plump, heavy legs that looked more like tree 
stumps. The eyes looked dull (Indian eyes are bright and 
limped) with dark rings around, which the rouge and paint only 
seemed to heighten. Indian women usually look graceful or 
dignified—at their worst they look ordinary but never cheap. 
But this one did. Her whole appearance was shoddy. Craze 
for modernism can destroy even one’s innate aesthetic sense. 

“She told me she had lived abroad, mainly commuting bet¬ 
ween Monte Carlo, Biarritz, Paris and London, winter sport¬ 
ing in the Alps. War had driven her to the United States and 
was now forcing her back to India due to exchange diffi¬ 
culties. 

“ ‘I don’t know what I shall do when I get there* she drawled 
languidly. “It is so long since 1 was in India. 1 am afraid I 
shall be bored to death.” 

“I could offer no comment. She looked at me for a while and 
proceeded : ‘What do you do?’ ‘Oh! odds and ends to keep go¬ 
ing’, 1 replied. ‘I suppose it keeps you amused?* ‘In fact it keeps 
life ripping. There is plenty of excitement to be found if only 
one knows where to get it’, I answered. ‘I don’t know where 
one can get it’, she said wearily. ‘I am told even the cocktail 
bar at the Taj is closed, not that I suppose it ever was such a 
very exciting place. Oo you know it?’ I shook my head. She 
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leaned back in her seat and closed her eyes. ‘You know I am 
really trying to give it up.’ ‘Give what up?’ I asked. ‘Drink. 
It is no good. I don’t seem to get much out of it anyway.* ‘I 
should think not’, I said fervently, ‘I have yet to come across 
some one who was happy about it.’ 

“ ‘I hate the idea of going back. But I could not get money 
out—my father, I believe, is very ill—as soon as he is better I 
shall get out—go to the West Indies—to the Bahamas.’ I was 
frankly puzzled. 

“ ‘You see so long as it is British territory, I can always get 
money’ she explained. ‘Maybe I shall settle down in Nassau.” 
‘But why Nassau? I should think you would be even more bored. 
There is nothing happening there except during the season', I 
said still puzzled. ‘It is about the nearest I can get to the States’, 
she explained. ‘If you are so keen on the States, why don’t you 
join some educational institution there? America offers an 
infinite variety of courses. That would give you something de¬ 
finite to do as well as enable you to draw out a regular allow¬ 
ance.’ She merely gave a long yawn and closed her eyes again 
in reply... 

“It was the night before the boat docked at Kobe. I had 
asked my steward to call me very early to get my bags before 
the rush began. My head ached as I started to tackle the cus¬ 
toms and immigration forms. They seemed more complex than 
a civil service question paper. I must have dozed off through 
sheer exhaustion when repeated raps on the door woke me. 
1 naturally assumed it must be morning and the steward 
calling. When I opened the door, I was surprised to see a 
young man, in evening clothes—‘I beg your pardon—I thought 
this was Berny’s cabin—Mr Bernstein’s, I mean’ he began in a 
slow uncertain tone. 

“ ‘Mr Bernstein does not live here’, I said curtly, beginning 
to close the door. He was obviously under the influence of 
drink. ‘Can you tell me which is his cabin?’ ‘I have no idea— 
I am afraid I don’t have the pleasure of knowing your friend.* 
‘Could it be next door?* ‘No, that is the doctor’s.’ I began to 
push the door, when he put his hand on it and stopped. 

“ ‘Don’t be in such a hurry—true I should not have knocked 
you up—but have you any drinks with you?’ 
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“ ‘No* I snapped back. 

“ ‘Will you do me the favour to have a drink with me?* 

“I did not know whether to laugh or to be angry. The 
whole thing was so ridiculous. I wondered if I was just not 
dreaming. ‘1 don’t drink, so don’t hope for a drink with or 
from me. You better go without wasting more time.’ 

“ ‘Will you at least let me have a match?’ He looked such 
a pathetic little man—young, hardly a year over twenty, almost 
a child-like tenderness in his eyes though red shot with liquor. 
He was only a little older than my son, perhaps was some 
mother’s little boy still. For a moment I almost forgot this 
strange situation, when he interrupted me : ‘Won’t you please? 
I shan’t trouble you again.’ I stepped back and moved to¬ 
wards my bedroom. He began following me. He had let go the 
door and it slammed back. But I felt no fear—only very 
awkward. I handed him the matches. ‘I think if you don’t 
mind I will sit down. For a few minutes. I feel so tired—a 
few puffs may revive me*, passing his hands wearily across his 
brows. T now wished I had shut the door on him at the first 
instant—why hadn’t I? 

“ ‘You know you have been very decent, taking me on trust, 
and letting me sit here’, he said almost as though talking to 
himself, ‘Don’t be worried. I am not likely to worry you. As 
soon as this cigarette is over I shall go.’ He paused to pull at 
the cigarette. ‘Won’t you sit down and have one with me?’ 

“1 shook my head, ‘I don’t smoke.’ 

“ ‘You don’t smoke and you don’t drink. You know I did not 
either once? I mean not like this—but now I don’t care—what 
does anything matter? Why were we taught ideals, beautiful ideas 
if this was to be the end of it all? Look at all the boys on this 
boat, do you think we enjoy this? It helps us forget—stops us 
from thinking. You know all this about our frontiers lying on 
the Yangste and the Karakov makes no sense to us. What did we 
ask of life? To be allowed to live in peace. Now look at me. 
I was salesman getting a push up in life. I was engaged to the 
sweetest little girl in Huntington, in West Virginia, and we were 
to have married this Autumn. Now it is all off. Instead of a 
cottage and the kids and the dearest little wife in the world I 
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am called upon to serve “democracy, save Christian principles 
and preserve the American way of life”. Quite a mouthful all 
that, not that it means very much. Teke Bcrney dearest, clean¬ 
est soul in the world got married only this Easter. Now he 
has had to leave her. God knows when he will see her again. 
He says to me “It is no use Terry—We’ll never go back, never 
see the good old United States of America again.” I get a 
catch within me everytime he says it. There is young clan but 
he is a hard boiled egg—“to hell with the goddam war”—he 
swears : “I don’t care, I will have a good time when I can, and 
if you boys mope around like sissies you will only get yellow.” 
So we call for more bottles and gulp down. “Here’s to the 
Statue of Liberty”.’ He stopped at last and rose stamping the 
cigarette butt under his foot. 

“ ‘Say why is it we never see you around? You keep very 
much to your cabin, don’t you? Your eyes look wistful and 
sad.’ ‘My eyes are sleepy, so you better make haste*, I shut 
the door tight on him. 

“I went back to bed depressed. What a sorry world it 
seemed. Suddenly, there began persistent knocks once again 
on the door. ‘Probably my nocturnal visitor still nosing around’, 
I told myself. The raps grew louder. I realised they would 
continue unless I did something to stop them. I opened the 
door. To my amazement it was a new figure. ‘I am looking 
for Terry—he is here; is he not?’ ‘He was but he has gone.* He 
hasn’t come back to his cabin—you sure he is not here?’ ‘As 
sure I am talking to you. I wish you would not come knocking 
on my door every few minutes. Will you please go away and 
stop knocking?’ ‘Lady, why must you get so angry? I only 
wanted...’ I did not stop to hear what he wanted, I slammed 
the door with a loud bang. I had probably just fallen asleep 
when the knocking started and continued to go on. I decided 
to seek the night-steward’s help. Something had to be done. 

I pressed the bell and waited—but in vain. It dawned on me, 
the bell had never worked. It probably was out of order. I 
would have to seek him personally. I opened the door and there 
stood a third young man in shorts and a banyan, a strange 
spectacle in the early hours of the morning. 

“ ‘You going to Japan?’ he began—‘are you~a British sub- 
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ject?’ came next. ‘Are you in the habit of waking people up 
from their sleep to find out their nationality?’ I flung at him— 
‘I am Satan’s very subject and you will get the very devil from 
me if you linger here even a second longer—scram and make 
it as fast as you can.’ He stood staring with a bewildered ex¬ 
pression. ‘Tell me are you truly a real Indian woman.* I 
shut the door on him in reply. 

“I looked at my watch. It was 4-30 a.m. I decided to snatch 
an hour’s sleep, at least make a bid for it. When I came out 
after an hour I saw an envelope lying on the floor in front of 
the door. It was addressed to me and contained a letter. It 
ran : ‘We never seemed to see you about the boat. We were 
greatly intrigued. We learnt you were leaving the boat tomor¬ 
row. We decided to gatecrash. But I realised my folly the mo¬ 
ment t saw you. You were so decent, so kind, so understanding. 
Yes, I know you felt pity for me. I and my other friends 
shouldn’t have done this to you. You did not deserve it. I 
am ashamed, my friends feel that way too and they are also 
sorry. Lady, forgive us though we acted like cads. Terry.* 

“My steward burst in agitatedly, ‘Nice kettle of fish you 
seem to have been in last night.’ ‘How do you know?’ I asked. 
‘The captain told me—Boy isn’t he in a temper! Sent for me 
the first thing—wanted to know if you had any complaint to 
make.* ‘I have none. When 1 want to make one I shall do so 
without being solicited.’ ‘You mean tell me you are not going 
to lodge a complaint?’ he said incredulously. ‘Yes’, I answered 
with quiet deliberation. ‘In fact my complaint is more against 
those who have put them where they are and brought life to 
this pass! You have not told me, however, how the Captain 
came to hear of it.’ ‘Well, it is like this. They all began 
drinking last evening in the cabin of that country woman of 
yours as usual. When they were well gone, one of them stole 
her cabin key and when they all quit the cabin he kept going 
back and worrying her. So she complained to the Captain. In 
the course of finding out last night’s doings, he discovered you 
were also troubled. Between you and me, 1 rather think that lady 
brought it on herself.’ ‘And I suppose I brought it on myself 
too.’ ‘No, ma,am* he protested ‘I am not so unreasonable. But 
if she had not kept acting the way she does, they would not 
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have dared to come to you. Indirectly she paved the # way.’ I 
felt sick within myself. 

“Boulton—the Captain—made very pertinent comments. 
He almost took my breath away one day when I asked him 
what he thought of Jawaharial’s Autobiography which he was 
perusing at the time. ‘If you ask me ma’am, I should say that 
the other guy, his father, of whom wc have never heard is a 
greater personality than the son who seems to be the big noise. Of 
course, that is the humble opinion of a poor workman. I am not 
one of those who burns the midnight oil.’ But, evidently he 
did some reading. His very next sentence made me look up— 
‘And, that other guy, Bose, who is now hobnobbing with Hit¬ 
ler—didn’t he once go off to the Himalayas to become an 
ascetic?’ I shook my head. These Americans always came 
tumbling out with tales one had never heard before. ‘Wherever 
did you pick that up?’ I asked. ‘Now let me see... I think it 
is in John Gunther’s Inside Asia. I wonder if he is really in 
Berlin, I mean Bose.* I said almost to myself, ‘I could get 
no confirmation in Tokyo’, I added. ‘Well, I don’t see why 
not*, Boulton replied nonchalantly. ‘It is not unusual to re¬ 
gard one’s enemies’ enemy as one’s friend. Now take our own 
case. Why if the good Frenchman Lafayette had not come to 
old Washington’s rescue that winter how do you think the 
Statue of Liberty would have risen?’ He paused awhile and 
then continued : ‘I don’t know nothing, I am but a workman; 
but I would not trust him, the Fuhrer. He is the very devil let 
loose. If Bose does not look sharp he will soon find himself 
without a shirt on—smart is the word ma’am.’ ” 

Another article entitled ‘Birth of a New Imperialism’ which 
appeared in the same paper on January 25, 1942 was really 
hard hitting. 

Referring to the arrogant attitude of the Japanese to the 
Americans when her boat docked at Kobe and to their extreme 
courtesy to her, Kamaladevi writes : “The East was evidently 
having its revenge at last. Every movement of theirs seemed to 
say, “You despised us once, well here is what you deserve.’* 
How often revenge must arise out of a sense of inferiority and 
make our actions exaggerated and crude. For the Japanese are 
an innately courteous people, perfect in their manners. They 
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have more than proved they are in no way inferior in the 
modern art of living. In fact, Japan is one of the most modern 
countries of the world... Yet the very emphasis they put on 
their great achievements, their very obsession with their im¬ 
portance, their exaggerated manners, all seemed to indicate 
almost an unconscious undercurrent of inferiority as though 
they need to convince themselves. The delicate modesty of 
their phraseology was so out of tune with their arrogant ways. 
Truly, the strong alone can be dignified. 

“Japan presents a bewildering kaleidoscopic social structure, 
for this very modern land has a most conservative society. The 
old feudalistic background is still maintained and although 
aristocracy has lost its old power, its framework is still kept 
intact and its future is being directed purposefully along cer¬ 
tain channels. For this reason a certain intensification of some 
of the old traditions is sacrosanct, from the divinity of the 
emperor to the superiority of man over woman. More and 
more, the family is to swallow up the individual. There is a 
move to take away the right of franchise from each qualified 
voter and vest it in the head of the family. It also definitely 
establishes that women are socially inferior, and denies them 
civic and political rights... 

“One of the first things L noticed as I watched these people, 
was a kind of tired expression on their faces. It was not the 
physical dejection one sees on the faces of the Indian peasants, 
it was rather the dullness that comes when something within is 
crushed. I was perfectly amazed at the way they kept dozing any¬ 
where and everywhere when they were not active at some job. 
In trains, buses, trams, waiting rooms, restaurants, parks, even 
at social functions. The close of a dinner found most of the 
diners asleep... I found it almost impossible to talk to small 
groups of limited audiences, as within a short while, most of 
them would be fast asleep. Never before had I been confront¬ 
ed by a national dozing habit on this scale, not even in a hot, 
tired country like India... 

“It is almost impossible to find out things in Japan unless 
they are on the ‘Publishable’ list. One can never get a direct 
answer to any question no matter how simple it may appear 
to us. Although I met practically all the leading women in the 
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country, never once did I succeed in getting a single^ one of 
them to tell me categorically whether they were satisfied or dis¬ 
satisfied with their present situation... I was surprised when 
even students, invited to put questions, remained stony silent. 
I faced crowd after crowd, met groups and individuals, talked 
with one and many, yet their minds continued ,to remain closed 
books to me. I had the frustrating sense of being up against a 
wall that I could neither penetrate nor break through... 

“I found the atmosphere vitiated by a continuous artillery of 
hatred against the West, in particular against England and 
America. It contrasted with the general indifference of the 
average American, and a great admiration for Japanese culture 
on the part of many intellectuals. On the whole, the opinion 
in the States had not been in favour of a break with Japan... 

“In course of time I discovered considerable antagonism to¬ 
wards Russia, but the Non-Aggression Pact having only recently 
been signed, no public vituperations were indulged in against 
that country. But every Japanese had systematically been 
taught that Russia was their Republic Enemy No. 1, a truly re¬ 
vealing confession!” 

In another article entitled ‘Background of Japanese Blitz* 
which was serialised in The Bombay Chronicle on December 28, 
1941 and January 4, 1942 she examines the factors that pushed 
Japan to the forefront of powerful nations. Later, her whole 
Japanese experience was encapsuled in a book entitled Japan : Its 
Weakness and Strength. 

About China she had nothing but praise. Apart from the 
book mentioned above she wrote an article, ‘An Indian in War- 
Torn China’ which was serialised in The Bombay Chronicle on 
May 10, May 24, and June 14, 1942. Another entitled ‘Women 
of China* appeared in the same paper on February 22, 1942. 
In it she surveys all the women’s organisations in China and 
writes, “As one surveys the women’s world today, one fact 
emerges : the role of women in the east has been more basic 
and more dynamic than in the west. No Eastern community of 
women has found it necessary to crusade against men and ex¬ 
change missiles with them. They have been able to find their 
place in life more naturally and with less resistance from the 
men than has been the experience in the West. This in the en- 
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couraging tale of the much-maligned and so-called ‘down¬ 
trodden’ Oriental women, highly painted by Western writers.” 

One would have thought that all this literary activity—to 
which must be added her books America—The Land of Superla¬ 
tives , Uncle Sam’s Empire, Towards a National Theatre and a 
series of pamphlets relating to current burning problems such 
as Food, Milk, Awakening of Indian Womanhood —would have 
kept her fully busy. But not at all. Soon she was engulfed in 
organising a camp for the All India Women’s Conference at 
Abrama in Surat district. The camp came into being as the 
result of a resolution passed by the All India Women’s Confer¬ 
ence in 1941. “The time has come when the AIWC should 
undertake a programme of work that will reach out to the 
larger masses of women and enable them to become healthy, in¬ 
telligent and useful citizens of the country.” For this purpose 
it became necessary to train a number of women workers to a 
high standard of efficiency. 

War-time conditions and the exodus of the population from 
the eastern coast of India made the work of organising the 
camp difficult, but the work went ahead and the camp opened 
on March 20, 1942. Physical culture, exercises, cycling and 
riding went along with lectures on such subjects as man and his 
environment, current affairs, planning the future social order, 
social psychology and mental hygiene, physiology, and organi¬ 
sation and method of work. A comprehensive article on the 
camp written by C.K. Narayanaswamy appeared in The Bombay 
Chronicle of June 21,1942 under the title ‘Two Days in 
Women’s Camp’. 

Kamaladevi was elected President of the All India 
Women’s Conference but it was already 1942 and the country 
was involved in happenings of far greater importance and the 
session could not be held because of the advent of the Quit 
India Movement. 

In the years that Kamaladevi had been away events had 
moved very fast in India. In 1940 the Working Committee of the 
Congress had relieved Mahatma Gandhi of his resposibilities to 
the organisation, freeing him to continue the struggle in his own 
way and matters came to a head in 1942. The reluctance of the 
British Government to accede to the demands of the national 
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leaders resulted in resignations of Congress ministries jn eight 
out of eleven provinces. The Congress Working Committee 
declared, “This committee cannot associate itself or offer any 
cooperation in a war which is conducted on imperialistic lines 
and which is meant to consolidate imperialism in India or else¬ 
where.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps was sent to India in March 1942 to pre¬ 
sent a draft declaration to the Indian leaders, setting out the 
conclusions of the British War Cabinet for discussion with 
Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated by Cripps him¬ 
self was, “His Majesty’s Government having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, 
have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps 
which, they propose, shall be taken for the earliest possible 
realisation of self government in India. The object is the 
creation of the New Indian Union which shall be constituted a 
Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but equal 
to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs.” He further ex¬ 
pressed the British stand on the subject, “We hope and expect 
to see an Indian Union strong and united because it is founded 
on the free consent of all its people, but it is not for Britons to 
dictate to you Indian people.” 

The proposals were : “The future constitution of the union 
will be framed by a body elected by a single electoral college 
composed of the entire membership of the lower house of the 
provincial legislature, fresh elections to which will be held im¬ 
mediately after the war. If any British Indian Province is not 
prepared to accept the constitution so framed, it will retain its 
present constitutional position and His Majesty’s Government 
will agree to the negotiation of a new constitution giving such 
non-acceding Provinces the same full status as accorded to the 
Indian Union. His Majesty’s Government and the constitution 
making body will enter into a treaty covering the transfer of 
power to Indian hands : but the treaty will not impose any re¬ 
striction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in future 
its relationship with other member states of the British Com- 
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monwealth... Provision has also been made for the participation 
of the Indian States in the constitution making body...but whe¬ 
ther or not a state elects to adhere to the new constitution, 
a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this may be re¬ 
quired in the new situation will be negotiated... Defence will 
be the responsibility of His Majesty’s Government.” 

On April 25 by an amendment of the Defence of India 
Rules, it was announced that “If, in the opinion of the Central 
Government or the Provincial Government it is necessary or 
expedient to do so, for securing the defence of British India, 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient 
prosecution of the war, or of maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community, that the Government, 
may, by order in writing, requisition any property, movable or 
immovable and may make such further orders as appear to that 
Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with 
the requisitioning; provided that no property used for the pur¬ 
pose of religious worship and no property as is referred to in 
Rule 66 or in Rule 72 shall be requisitioned under this 
rule.” 

In a press conference in Calcutta Jawaharlal Nehru observed, 
“We are going to make no approach to the British Govern¬ 
ment and we shall face our problems and perils with such en¬ 
durance and wisdom as we may possess.” 

In May the All India Congress Committee passed a resolu¬ 
tion. “The present crisis as well as the experience of negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the 
Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain 
even in a partial manner British control and authority in India. 
Not only the interests of India but also Britain’s safety and 
world peace demand the British must abandon their hold on 
India. It is on the basis of independence alone that India can 
deal with Britain or other nations.” A policy of non-violence 
and non-cooperation in resisting the invader was strongly re¬ 
commended and the people were advised to work out the 
Congress constructive programme and more especially, the 
programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection in all parts 
of the country. 

In reply to a statement of Sir Stafford Cripps during an in- 
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terview in London “We have no wish to remain there/or any 
imperialistic reasons”, Jawaharlal Nehru said : “Much has 
happened in this war which the British Government did not 
intend and did not like and much is going to happen in 
India and elsewhere in spite of the wishes of the British Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Replying to a question on why India should not accept the 
help of the Japanese to gain its freedom Mahatma Gandhi 
said, “It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be bene¬ 
factors. The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, 
only to put their own instead. I have always maintained that 
we should not seek any power’s help to free India from the 
British yoke.” In an article in the Harijan, dated July 26 under 
the caption “To every Japanese”, he wrote, “I would ask 
you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing wel¬ 
come from India. You have been gravely misinformed as I 
know you are, that we have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is immi¬ 
nent. If we wanted to turn Britain’s difficulty into our oppor¬ 
tunity, we should have done it as soon as the war broke out 
nearly three years ago. I must confess at the outset that though 
I have no illwill against you, I intensely dislike your attacks 
upon China.” 

In July the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
urging the withdrawal of the British power from India and 
pleaded with the British Government to accept the Congress 
proposal. If it did not, the Congress intended to utilise all its 
non-violent strength for the vindication of the political rights 
and liberty of India, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On August 8, Mahatma Gandhi gave the ultimatum to 
the British to quit India. He declared that in the struggle 
to follow each man would become his own leader and so 
the struggle could go on even if all the leaders were arrested. 
All the members of the Congress Working Committee 
were arrested, when on August 9, the All India Congress 
Committee passed the resolution restating the national 
demand and making it clear that the Government would 
be a composite one representing all important* sections of 
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India. The A.I.C.C. office in Allahabad was locked by the 
local police. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s wife, Kasturba, now took on the leader¬ 
ship of the movement and announced her decision to address 
the meeting Gandhiji was to have addressed. Two police officers 
arrived on the evening of August 9 and asked her if she was 
determined to address the meeting and, if so, that they had 
orders for her arrest. On Kasturba’s reply in the affirmative she 
was arrested. 

It was 1930 all over again, only on a much larger scale. The 
whole country was in an uproar and signs advising the British 
to quit India blazoned from every wall and pillar. Newspaper 
reports spoke of police firings and lathi-charges, of removal of 
railway lines and cutting of telegraph wires, of mass arrests. 
Many eminent persons surrendered titles of ‘Khan Sahib’, ‘Khan 
Bahadur’ and ‘Sir’ that had been conferred on them by the 
British. The din of the uproar was heard throughout the 
world. 

Kamaladevi had almost instinctively moved to Bangalore, 
which she wanted to make the centre of her activities for what¬ 
ever time was left to her before her arrest. Presuming that 
Bombay would be her base the authorities had made preparations 
for her arrest there. In the hectic happenings of the initial stages 
of the movement her departure from the city went unnoticed 
but soon she caught the eyes of the officials. Three days she 
spent in Bangalore were enough to set the place ablaze accord¬ 
ing to a Congressman. People had taken to the streets and the 
Vanar Sena was particularly active. She was arrested and kept 
for some time in Bangalore. The influx of very large numbers 
of women, youth and students was, however, ascribed by the 
authorities to her presence in the city and she was removed to 
Vellore. 

She spent her days in prison, as usual, reading, writing and try¬ 
ing to prevail on the authorities to redress the grievances of the 
prisoners. She kept fairly good health during the winter but 
the heat of the rocky, treeless region was too much for her and 
' she fell ill in the summer. Fortunately, however, her natu¬ 
rally strong constitution asserted itself and she recovered soon 
after her release in 1944. 
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The first session of the All India Women’s Conference after 
a long time, due to the political movement, was to be held in 
Bombay and she was to preside over it. She, therefore, broke 
the ban against entering the city that had been placed on her 
while she was in prison. She warned the workers at the annual 
session that she would prove a hard task master and demand 
results from them and she lived upto her word. 

In her presidential address Kamaladevi said, “The women’s 
movement is essentially a social movement and part of the 
process of enabling a constituent part of society to adjust itself 
to the constantly changing social and economic conditions, and 
trying to influence these changes and conditions with a view 
to minimising irritations and conflicts and making for the 
largest measure of harmony. Thus, it operates as an integral 
part of the progressive social structure in the broadest sense 
and is not a sex war as so many mechanically believe or are 
led to believe... It is equally erroneous to hold the “nature 
of man” responsible for women’s disabilities and give the 
women’s movement an anti-man twist. It is the nature of our 
society which is at fault and our drive has to be directed 
against faulty social institutions... 

“Closely allied to false conception of the women’s move¬ 
ment is also the value allotted to the women’s economic worth. 
The correct premise to start from is the recognition of the 
social division of labour between the sexes, which gives the lie 
direct to the upper and middle class conception of women as 
domestic and social parasites, living ofT their husbands and 
contributing nothing. Woman power is basic and the woman 
must be recognised as a social and economic factor on her own, 
not as an assistant to man. Little recognised are the tremen¬ 
dous labours of the housewife and even in the most highly 
industrialised countries, house keeping still remains the major 
industry and housewives form the majority. To state blandly 
that women produce children and rear them, cook food, clean, 
wash is not enough. According to industrial economy she 
produces labour power, and labour power is basic, for without 
it none of the other kinds of power can be made to operate. 
But that is not good enough. The housewife is as much of a 
working woman as a factory worker. She expends'more energy 
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and time and skill in the production of commodities than the 
unionised, legally protected workers, for her hours are unlimited 
and her tools countless... Husbands, who claim they “support” 
their wives simply because the latter do not bring home a pay 
cheque, are being anti-social, upsetting the harmonious social 
balance and breaking social solidarity. For it is time society 
recognised that every housewife supports herself though she 
may not scratch at a desk or run a machine, by the labour she 
performs and the contribution she makes towards maintenance 
of the home and its happiness.” 

During the movement the work of the Women’s Conference 
had been disrupted. The leaders were in jail and organisations 
and institutions had declined. It was a hectic year. Again she 
undertook an extensive tour of the country, revitalising insti¬ 
tutions and giving fresh life to declining local organisations. 
Many institutions set up in earlier years were suffering from 
neglect since most of the organisers were caught up in the 
happenings of 1942. Many orphanages and homes which had 
been set up during the Bengal famine of 1942-43 had waned 
after the famine was over. Now Kamaladevi with the slogan 
“Save the children” made these her special concern and started 
institutions where children were looked after and were also 
given some education. Later, some of them went to normal 
schools. She was responsible for young people getting scholar¬ 
ships for training in care and education of children. These 
were to be then absorbed in the children’s homes. It was work 
on the lines later done by UNICEF except, of course, there was 
no UNICEF then. 

Next she turned her attention to other fields. Finding that 
no proper medical facilities existed even a few miles outside 
Bombay city she hit on the idea of mobile health vans. The 
first van named Skippo came as a gift from England. Later other 
vans were acquired and given the same name and the slogan be¬ 
came “Keep the vans moving”. A special committee was set 
up to look after this work. Small clinics and hospitals were 
constructed in certain areas with funds raised for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Another activity which was her special field was hostels for 
working girls. Girls were encouraged to take up jobs and had 
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to move from villages to cities and from one city to another for 
the purpose of employment. Wherever they went they were 
faced with the problem of where to stay. It was a tricky situa¬ 
tion. Indian families are inclined to be extremely concerned 
about their children’s environment and this is doubly true of 
girls. If there was no proper place where they could stay res¬ 
pectably it was felt that they were better off at home, even 
jobless. The obvious solution for this was to start hostels. To 
this Kama lade vi gave h.er full attention and working girls* 
hostels were set up not only in the big cities but in district towns 
as well. Her contribution in this field has been recognised 
by naming the Women’s Conference hostel in Delhi after 
her. 

In 1945 the British Government made another effort to solve 
the Indian problem. On June 25 a conference was held at 
Simla with leaders of the various political parties participating. 
This also ended in a deadlock. 

In August 1945 the war ended and a Cabinet Mission was 
sent out in 1946 by the freshly elected Labour Government with 
new proposals. But no agreement could be brought about bet¬ 
ween the Congress and the Muslim League and the mission was 
a failure. Another mission in the same year met with the same 
fate. In February 1946 the ratings and men of the Indian navy 
mutinied against the British officers. Ships were taken over and 
there were gun battles. The mutiny was short lived, but it, along 
with a minor Air Force rebellion, convinced the British that the 
end was in sight. On February 20, 1947 the Government, 
therefore, made a statement in which they declared that British 
rule would end by June 1948. 

During the great uprising of 1857 the British had realised 
that to keep their hold on India they had to follow the policy 
of Divide and Rule. The two major communities, the Hindus 
and the Muslims, were pitted against each other, the rulers play¬ 
ing off one against the other, encouraging animosity at all levels. 
The more tenuous their hold became on the country the more 
the rulers played up communal differences. After 1942 the 
movement for a separate state gained momentum, and by 1946 
it became clear that freedom would be granted only at the ex¬ 
pense of partition of the country. The dream of Complete free- 
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dom was shattered and the Congress had to decide whether to 
accept what was immediately possible or to indulge in a long 
drawn out battle. The leadership was divided on the issue but 
as communal riots tore apart Bengal, Bihar and other parts of 
the country the majority voted to accept partition as the price 
of freedom. 

It was left to the ingenuity of Lord Louis Mountbatten to 
speed up the agreement on details between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. The British Parliament drafted and passed 
the Indian Independence Bill which brought independence to 
India on August 15,1947 at the same time dividing the country 
into two parts. 

In 1946, Kamaladevi had been made a member of the pres¬ 
tigious Congress Working Committee. Pandit Nehru took 
over as President and the process of transfer of power had been 
gone through. A Constituent Assembly was set up to frame a 
Constitution for free India. Most of the members of the 
Working Committee became members of the Assembly, but 
Kamaladevi refused to sit in the Assembly, an action which 
brought her again into conflict with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who 
accused her of rank indiscipline. She had no interest in politics 
as such. Her involvement in it had been for a cause—that of 
freedom—and once that purpose had been achieved she was not 
going to let anyone persuade her to stay with it. 

As she summed it up in an article entitled ‘Reflections after 
Sixty’ which appeared in the Bharat Jyoti of January 23, 1966, 
(( It was humanism and the idealism in Gandhiji that drew me to 
him and the political movement, as a career. True, patriotism 
was in the air—one breathed and fed on it, but to a person like 
me much more was necessary and that Gandhiji seemed to offer. 
His interpretation of freedom in terms of the masses of people, 
his identification with the common man, his message of con¬ 
structive work, his giving of equal opportunity to women, 
above all the importance with which he endowed each indivi¬ 
dual a society where the individual as such counted for little, 
offered an appealing philosophy to me. Thus politics did not 
come to me as a vocation or a career. It came as a great cause, 
as organising and training for a big liberation movement and 
filled my being with a thrill. In the organisation itself my 
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initiation and growth was slow and the hard way, by strenuous 
labour, and by dint of sheer systematic work... 

“The idealism, the selflessness permeating the atmosphere 
and the hope of a free India from which poverty and social 
degradation was banished, sustained me. The hardships seemed 
negligible and inconsequential. A§ I look back now, those 
decades fill me with a sense of fullness and make me believe 
they are worthwhile. What my own contribution was worth 
to the sum-total of it all, it is hard to say nor is it relevant. But 
certainly the struggle brought out the best in me. I was the 
finer for having gone through the experiences, with all their 
hopes and disappointments, the aspirations and the disillusion- 
ments. I was equally conscious of the privilege of working with 
many valued colleagues, fired with great idealism and selfless 
devotion to the freedom cause. 

“While the training, planning and the active fight for free¬ 
dom had exhilarated me, politics as a career did not interest 
me. I could not get my bearings in it. As time went on I 
was fully conscious that this was not my field of functioning, 
nor my medium of expression. Temperamentally, I am not 
cut out to be the party champion. On many things I am open 
minded. Ideology to me is too rigid a circumference within 
which to grow and function. But to the cause of freedom I 
was pledged and to it I gave my best. 

“When liberation came to India, it came in a way to me, 
too, personally. For I felt released from my political obliga¬ 
tions and my pledge. Politics had now become a very different 
thing from what it had been when I went into the fray. It was 
now power with a very big capital P, a career, with scramble and 
pushing around. The old idealism and spirit of service were 
being replaced by the battle for capture of positions. All par¬ 
ties became touched and coloured by it. Power politics con¬ 
tinued to dominate the nation which had been starved of power 
for centuries. The main current of public life seemed to whirl 
around this one magnet like flies around a lamp. 

“To me the beacon light lay elsewhere. Gandhiji in his 
great wisdom had laid down that constructive workers should 
not enter politics, an injunction that was now observed more 
in the breach. I left the highway of politics to "step into the 
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side lane of constructive work. Field work with the 
artisans, the artists, those who create and produce that 
mankind may live and grow, not on bread alone, but on things 
of beauty which uplift and raise us above the petty things of 
everyday life, into finer and serener realms so that, at least at 
periods, we may all experience moments of sublimation.” 

Her many talents and personal charm had for years kept her 
in the limelight and it was natural that plums of office should 
come her way as they did so to many others. But Kamaladevi, 
the intrepid fighter who had never learned to compromise, now 
showed her courage and integrity in another way. She refused 
a Cabinet post and later Ambassadorship to Moscow and Cairo 
with no regrets as she did an offer of an all-party nomination 
for Vice-Presidentship. Although the offices could con¬ 
ceivably offer opportunities for hard work and display of ini¬ 
tiative she knew that they were not enough. Now that she was 
free, she could use her freedom to do things which were after 
her own heart. Fortunately what pleased her served the country 
very well and Kamaladevi stood poised at the threshold of her 
real career and achievements. 



CHAPTER VI 


A MANY SPLENDOURED LIFE 


The grandeur and pageantry of the ceremony of transfer of 
power from Britain to India at one minute past midnight on 
August 15, 1947 was witnessed by the select few in Parliament 
House on the occasion, but was a deep emotional experience for 
every Indian. The tricolour flag, that great rallying force dur¬ 
ing the freedom struggle, had now, with minor modifications, 
become the national flag and it fluttered from the ramparts of 
the Red Fort in Delhi, that symbol of imperial power built by 
Shah Jahan, the Mughal emperor in the 17th century, which had 
become as great a symbol of nationalist inspirations as the flag 
itself. Now, at last, all the sacrifices, the fiery speeches and 
shouting had borne fruit and Indians were masters in their own 
country. 

The moment of euphoria was, alas, drowned out in the 
cries of anguish of the millions driven across the border of what 
had now become two countries. This mass uprooting created 
migrations of populations on a scale unparalleled in history. 
Old hatreds came to the fore and scores were settled as never 
before. The result, of course, was a sea of blood which threaten¬ 
ed to inundate the subcontinent. 

The new Government of India found itself forced to run 
long before it had learnt to crawl. The dimensions of the 
migrations on both sides were such that people seemed to ooze 
in and out from every pore. Not only had these people lost 
their homes and worldly possessions but families were decimat¬ 
ed, children killed and women raped on an unimagined scale. 
The survivors were not only penniless but were left with psycho¬ 
logical scars that would take decades to heal. 
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The problem had to be handled with speed, efficiency and, 
above all, compassion. Cities of tents sprang up around Delhi 
and practically every open space within the city was covered 
with a seething mass of humanity. Whole families took shelter 
under a cloth spread on four bamboos. 

Kitchens provided free food and doctors worked round the 
clock to cure the sick and prevent the outbreak of epidemics. 
Both Government employees and unofficial agencies worked 
against time to meet the crisis. It was a mad time and every¬ 
one’s hands and minds seemed to be too full of immediate pro¬ 
blems to allow for full time solutions. 

Everyone, that is, except a few people like Kamaladevi. To 
her the ad hoc handling of every situation on the part of the 
authorities was most distressing. It was not that she did not 
appreciate the effort that was being made. She thought that 
the way the situation was being handled was quite splendid but 
she felt that while dealing with the present the future should not 
be lost sight of. Lakshmi Chand Jain, who was working at the 
Kingsway Camp and later became member secretary of the 
Indian Handicrafts Board and Secretary of the Indian Coopera¬ 
tive Union, remembers that she was the only one of the VIPs 
who visited the camp every day and posed the question, “This 
is all very well but what about the future of these people? 
What is being done to rehabilitate them and help them put 
down permanent roots?” 

Kamaladevi told the whole story of what happened at 
Faridabad and Kingsway Camp in an article she wrote entitled 
‘A Saga of the Uprooted : Efforts of the Indian Cooperative 
Union to rehabilitate the refugees from Pakistan’. 

“ ‘They hammered in the brass tacks. They knew what they 
wanted and how to ask for it.’ Thus runs an eye-witness 
account of what happened at the Convention of Cooperators con¬ 
vened by the Indian Cooperative Union in the Capital last 
week. The eye-witness account referred to the speeches made 
by some of the participating members. They were helpless 
refugees three years ago. They were full of despair, and 
sorrow was written in poignant letters on their countenances. 
There were men, women and children huddled up in the various 
far flung camps, exposed to sun and rain and cold, and living 
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on Government doles. There was ceaseless talk of rehabilita¬ 
tion; but so little accomplished, even by the Government. 
Three years after, on that day in November they spoke as proud 
citizens, cultivators and artisans, the men of the land and 
plough and those of the machines and the tools. They spoke 
in reply to the remarks made by Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, the 
Minister for Planning commenting on the Memorandum that 
the Union had submitted. 

“The day was December 13 (1951). New Delhi woke up to 
its usual dull, drab routine. But suddenly the people who had 
come out of their houses had a surprise. Soon faces were 
thrust out of every home and every window, and they saw from 
different directions men and women entering the City carrying 
banners and placards with glittering slogans which embodied 
their demands. They were marching in perfect order. Their 
steps were firm and there was an air of determination about 
them. They were bent on a serious mission. They were com¬ 
ing to participate in the Convention of Cooperators. While 
men and women came marching on foot and made for the 
grounds in the Constitution Club, there rolled in thirtyfive 
trucks packed with other men and women. They, too, had their 
banners and placards and slogans. They were artisans and 
traders, all Pathans uprooted from their homes and professions 
in the Frontier Province in the holocaust that followed the par¬ 
tition of the country. They, too, were proud because they had 
erected, out of nothing, a township of their own—a cooperative 
township—in Faridabad, hardly a score of miles from the gor¬ 
geous Indian capital itself. They had built their own houses, 
set up their own workshops and little factories, built a power 
house of their own, which generated some 6,000 kwts of elec¬ 
tricity. 

“There were four thousand of them, men and women at the 
Constitution Club grounds. Their presence stirred the Capital. 
There was excitement in Government circles. These men and 
women who lifted the Cooperative Movement from the Secreta¬ 
riat files and red tape to a dynamic movement of the people, both 
in agriculture and industry, demanded to see the Minister for 
Planning and present their grievances and ask for redress. Word 
came that the Minister was otherwise preoccupied with election 
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work and had no time to meet them. The atmosphere was 
tense, if colourful. If the Minister would not meet them, they 
would go to him at his place of work. The Delhi Administra¬ 
tion got panicky and the March to the Secretariat was banned. 
That only added fuel to the fire of their indignation. They were 
determined to march, ban or no ban. The Minister was not 
prepared for this. Instead he had to make it convenient to 
meet them. So he came to the Convention. 

“What is this demonstration about? Why was the Conven¬ 
tion called? The story is a long one and is woven in disappoint¬ 
ments and distress, in triumphs and in achievements. It dates 
back to the dawn of freedom and the tragic events which 
accompanied it. 

“It was the month of September 1947. I had come to Delhi 
for a day for the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, when the political earthquake which shook Delhi for 
3 days overtook it. I watched in sorrow and dismay the thou¬ 
sands of bedaggled, sore-footed humanity pouring into the 
Capital like a flood, with despair in their eyes and the angry 
flush on their sunken cheeks. Then the thought came to me : 
Nature designed that out of travail a new birth take place. 
Could not all those scattered from their perches like autumnal 
leaves by a high wind, come together, pool their talents and 
gifts and make a new life for themselves? Could not those who 
had toiled and pursued each his or her own ambition, enlarge 
their vision, scope and field of work to remake the community 
and not the individual and widen the purpose of their endea¬ 
vour? Think not only in terms of a family but of the thousands, 
all who today shared in the calamity? To me the answer was 
Cooperation. 

“From my childhood I had ached to create something new. 
I had played about with crayons and paints, with clay and 
wood; written rhymes and songs; designed and made little 
things; above all 1 had dreamed of a great drama and to act a 
vital part of it. Here was what I had waited for all my life—a 
vast canvas, human clay and the stage provided by life itself, 
with real human action for a great drama. In the midst of the 
din and turmoil I sat down to draw up the blueprint to give 
some concrete shape to this vague idea, an old dream. 
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“As happened so often in those days, I took it to «our uni¬ 
versal Bapu. I wanted him to see it and tell me if it made any 
sense to him. Carefully he scanned through it. ‘It seems good 
and practical’, was his comment. Then he added, ‘Can you 
come back tomorrow, then we can talk more about it.* I went 
the next day. His face seemed grimmer, his lips more firmly 
set. ‘Yes you shall do it, and I will help but on one condition. 
You know I don’t give anything for nothing. You must be 
sure you can do this on your own strength whether the Govern¬ 
ment helps you or not. If you feel that confidence, go ahead 
and you have my blessings.’ ‘But Bapu’, I argued, ‘how can 
I do without some governmental help? How will I get the 
evacuee land to settle people on it?’ ‘True—But reduce it to 
the minimum and in any event resolve to go ahead even if you 
get no help from that quarter. Can you do that?’ I nodded 
assent. There was no time for doubts or questions. This was 
a challenge and had *to be met. 

“I was able to get a few interested in this experiment and 
we formulated the shape of the organisation we proposed to set 
up. Fundamentally, we believed that Cooperation was a 
people’s movement, taking root in them and to grow out of 
their faith and experience. Cooperatives in India had too long 
been Secretariat hatched, Secretariat nourised and Secretariat 
run. The very concept had been perverted. We hoped to 
restore it to health and soundness. W e were not going to go 
round selling Cooperation. We would only propagate the 
underlying principle. If those who became interested were 
moved to try it out, they could come to us and we would help 
them. 

“A young man, Mulk Raj by name, came to us on behalf 
of 400 Jhang refugees from West Punjab, all cultivators, who 
were willing to form themselves into cooperatives and do joint 
farming. Then began a long tantalising hunt for land, in which 
Gandhiji lent an active hand. He had become very keenly in¬ 
terested in the Scheme and discussed even details with zest with 
Mulk Raj and the rest of us. Every trail we followed so hope¬ 
fully and assiduously, led off into a dead end. Every time we 
thought it was within our grasp, the fruit eluded us. Once the 
allotment was made and even a loan was sanctioned, but as 
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usual came to nothing. 

“But now Gandhiji was no more. With the rest of 
India the 400 Jhang families too had become orphaned. My 
spirits sank. Where he failed, could I hope to succeed? I was 
seized by a relentless turmoil. Since he was no more was it 
not all the more reason why I should pursue it? He had 
wanted it to go forward. Was it not an obligation on me to 
carry it through? He who had done so much to instil this 
idealism in us, to give us this faith in humanity, was it not my 
solemn duty now to fulfil this Scheme, to finish what had been 
left undone? He had brought us freedom. Should we not endea¬ 
vour to do something to make it meaningful to the millions who 
had toiled for it and lost their all? 

“As a practical proposition, I decided to try for evacuee 
land to settle the 400 families, for there were thousands of acres 
that lay empty. Months rolled by into a year. Eventually 4,000 
acres were allotted in Bharatpur, and even*the prospect of a 
loan seemed bright. Then the tide turned, washing the whole 
thing away. The administrator like all his kith and kin of the 
Secretariat, shied at the idea of independent cooperatives that 
were not ‘run’ by one of his departments. Instead he got his 
unimaginative, hide-bound officials to draw up a Scheme for 
cooperatives for the refugees who were to be settled in his 
stall and got a tidy sum sanctioned for it too. And as our plans 
did not seem to fit into that scheme we pulled out. It was heart¬ 
breaking to have to tell these 400 families who had waited so 
long and patiently, that we could not get them the land they 
wanted. With a gnawing pain in my heart I saw them depart 
for East Punjab. In this first round I had drawn a blank. It 
whetted the fighter in me. I was now determined to succeed. 

“Cooperation was still rather new to Delhi. In fact, it 
had not even a registrar and functioned under the Punjab Regis¬ 
trar and Services, and the Punjab Cooperative Act of 1912, 
most antiquated and unsuited for our purpose. Nay, coopera¬ 
tion itself was so little known that it involved a couple of 
days* hunt for me even to discover the Assistant Registrar’s 
Office in Old Delhi. Then followed several months of delay, 
struggle and wrangling before we could get our new organisa¬ 
tion registered. Our whole approach, its absolute non-official 
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character, the effort to make the societies independent units, the 
new values it enunciated, all struck these hard boiled bureau¬ 
crats as perfectly outlandish. ‘This is a move to set up a paral¬ 
lel body and can only be treated as a challenge to us’, was the 
verdict of the Cooperative Department spokesman. ‘However 
did you come to think up these strange bye-laws?’, asked one. 
We assured them they were by no means strange. In fact, they 
were modelled on those of the Industrial Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion of Bombay. But that failed to reassure. Finally, we 
had to get the Secretary of that Association to take a trip to 
Delhi to convince the Delhi Cooperative officials of the authen¬ 
ticity of my statement. Thus after about eight months of very 
fierce tussle, our organisation was registered under the name of 
the Indian Cooperative Union. 

“I now turned my attention to the Delhi Kingsway Camp. 
Here were thousands, strong of limb and with power in their 
hands which ached for the feel of the earth. There was a young 
man in charge of this camp whose eyes grew wide with interest 
when I told him of my plans. He collected batches, each will¬ 
ing to form itself into a cooperative and try the new technique 
of joint farming. Laboriously and patiently, the young man 
explained to them the secret of this new method and their ripe 
heads nodded in agreement. 

“The gentleman who allotted the land was an old friend and 
colleague of mine. Together we had dreamed and planned to 
rebuild this country anew. But he had now ceased to be the 
man of dreams. To him now those old dreams were mere 
impracticable foolish cloud bubbles without substance. He was 
now very much the administrator, conscious of the weight of 
his files. Unable to bear the sight of the land-hungry Kisans, 
I decided to take the plunge—go to the empty land and simply 
take possession of it and produce some of the much wanted 
food. My decision worked, for the night before the plan was 
to take shape the allotment was made. 

“Four hundred acres were given to thirtyfive Bhawalpur 
families in the village of Chhatarpur, 14 miles from Delhi. 

“The adventure had really started, incredible though it seem¬ 
ed. The thirtyfive families had formed themselves into the 
Suchkhand Multi-purpose Cooperative and the "land belonged 
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to the society, not to the individuals. The allotting officials had 
thrown scorn on it—‘It will never work* was their verdict. 

“The prospects of a loan to start cultivation seemed inde¬ 
finitely long. So we hit on the popular lend-lease with the 
local villagers who generously came forward with offers of ani¬ 
mals, implements, seed on loan to this society, while the Indian 
Cooperative Union gave small funds for rations to keep them 
alive. They were grim days of severe test—of numerous errors 
and trials. We were launching out on an unchartered sea, with 
no land-marks. There were ugly men in the Secretariat who were 
doing their best to smash up the experiment. But it worked, and 
as the saying goes nothing succeeds like success. My dream to 
create something new had become a reality. From here on, 
we moved swiftly. Today the Indian Cooperative Union has 
25 agricultural societies affiliated to it, with a membership of 
over 1500 families! If cooperation is ever to become a domi¬ 
nant sector in the national economy, then producing coopera¬ 
tives is the only answer. The ICU therefore naturally laid 
greatest stress on the producers’ cooperatives. 

“Cooperation is a way of life and to make it a real philoso¬ 
phy, we realised, it would have to permeate every phase of 
our existence, and cease to be a mere instrument of production 
and a means of earning one’s livelihood. Unless a whole 
community could be persuaded into cooperative living, real 
cooperation could never become a reality and an experience. 
An opportunity for this presented itself when the ICU was 
asked to help in the resettling of nearly 50,000 Pathans from 
the Frontier Province in a special township. The ICU while 
agreeing to this stipulated that it would take up this work on 
condition all the construction work and other services needed 
for the building up of the township would be cooperatively 
done and by the refugees themselves, eliminating the contractors 
and other middlemen. The newly set up Faridabad Develop¬ 
ment Board, a predominantly non-official body, agreed to this 
proposal. The ICU thus entered another new and exciting 
field. 

“It was a very daring project for us to undertake for the 
Cooperative Union was yet but a baby, barely a year old, 
with a tiny group of workers and very meagre funds. Yet the 
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very novelty and boldness of the venture fired our zeaJL Parti¬ 
cularly for me it brought an unusual thrill of expectancy, hope 
and a long awaited fulfilment. Here was a vast canvas for 
painting, a colossal mountain of clay for moulding, giving 
shape to the old dream of creating something new, fine, en¬ 
nobling. If this succeeded, it would set a fresh pattern for 
India. 

“The Punjab Government in whose territory this was to be, 
regarded this with grave apprehension, especially as over 99% 
of the people were all shop keepers, traders, contractors, that 
is non-producers, who had no training or aptitude for manual 
work or crafts. It felt it was too preposterous to expect 
them to share the responsibility, and actually withdrew their 
outfit. In the first instance, the Board succumbed to the fear 
that was being fanned and decided to let the contractors handle 
the job as usual. The people, however, backed up by the ICU, 
resisted this and pleaded to get the decision reversed. We 
succeeded. In the second round, we had won a resounding 
victory. The groundwork for a new social edifice was thus 
laid. 

“Men, women and children, all set to work with a new hope 
in their hearts and fresh zeal in their limbs. Willingly and with 
zest they turned their unaccustomed hands to anything, from 
stone breaking to cement moulding, from carpentry to brick 
making. They produced most of the construction material 
themselves. They ran their own transport. Having been in¬ 
dependent workers all their life, cooperative structure and the 
interrelationship between work and the worker made a special 
appeal as a system that would preserve their dignity and self- 
respect. 

“Three strenuous years had brought many white hairs to our 
heads and many pangs of disappointment to our hearts. The 
public was still sceptical of cooperation, and entertained doubts 
as to the soundness of its economy, and looked on it generally 
as the poor country-cousin of ' real ' business, meaning private 
enterprise. But above all was the tardy slowness, general apathy 
and the complacency of the administration. It took six to 
eight months for a primary society to be registered. Then 
followed more delays in getting any loans. No special induce- 
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ment was ever offered to cooperators to make cooperation 
more attractive. On the contrary, a lot of scorn was often 
thrown on the idea of working through cooperative societies. 
In spite of all the vigilance of the Union to prevent mal¬ 
practices, all manner of charges were trumped up against it. 
The time seemed to have come when a spectacular splash had 
to be made to catch public attention and win its sympathy for 
this worthy cause. So we decided to call a convention of 
cooperators connected with our Union for 23rd November in 
New Delhi. For this a Memorandum embodying our plans, 
needs and demands was drawn up. Obviously, this had to 
go to some Ministry—the question was which, as cooperation 
was omitted in the Central Portfolios. So we decided on 
placing it on the newly made Planning Minister, Shri 
Nanda. 

“He, however, seemed unaware of the pressing situation and 
pleaded preoccupation with election work. But we remained 
undaunted and decided to march our workers to him. On this, 
the Home Ministry acted promptly—a ban was issued to 
prevent any such march. 

“It was on this tense situation that the curtain rose on the 
13th. From the outlying villages and small towns came our 
cooperative members, in hundreds and thousands. Batches 
kept marching in from early morning, each carrying its own 
banners, placards with slogans and demands. Against the red 
background of the cloth, paper and cardboard, glittered the 
letters in black and gold : Land to the tillers, factory to the 
workers; Kisans want wells, tractors, engines, pumps; factories 
want electricity. By ten o’clock over four thousand had 
gathered in the Shamiana specially erected on the Constitution 
Club grounds. 

“There were almost a thousand women who carried their 
own placards and banners. The line orderly manner in which 
they marched in and settled themselves down was exemplary. 
They sat from 10 in the morning to 4.30 in the afternoon with 
just half an hour’s break for lunch which each had come armed 
with. They had firmly declined the offer of the Union to feed 
them saying it was unnecessary waste of money... 

“By now the programme of the Planning Minister had 
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undergone some modification. For it was obvious thgt if our 
workers wished to have access to him, they had no other 
recourse except to defy the ban. So instead the Minister came 
to the Convention. The audience gave him a patient hearing 
while he commented on our Memorandum. He wanted a 
private discussion with the workers in a closed room. But the 
workers were by now caught up in this surging wave. They 
were gripped by the atmosphere the Convention had created. 
Many of them were participating in such a meeting for the first 
time. It was something all their own and they wanted to make 
the best of it. So instead of a purdah meeting two or three 
went to the mike, one by one, and replied to the Minister’s 
remarks. In measured terms they spoke but in down to earth 
terms. ‘They hammered in the brass tacks. They knew what 
they wanted and how to ask for it’, was the pressmen’s thought¬ 
ful comment...” 

What, with typical modesty, Kamaladevi refrained from 
mentioning was her own unique contribution to the projects— 
on a purely human level, that is. It was not as easy as she 
makes it appear. The local people were wary of the new¬ 
comers and sometimes showed open distrust to them. Gopi 
Krishna, who, himself was a refugee from occupied Kashmir 
and has devoted his life to cooperative work recalls the daily 
visits Kamaladevi made to the areas when land had been 
allotted for cooperative farming and persuaded the local people 
to come to the aid of the refugees with animals and implements 
so that the first crop could be freshly harvested and not be 
allowed to go to waste. Always on the alert for possible 
improvements she put in a great deal of effort to persuade the 
authorities to allow the sewage water that was flowing into the 
Okhla canal to be carried to the Jaitpur village farms. She 
promised them that she would not demand any money from 
them for the project and she kept her word. Men and women 
worked long hours to build canals and drains to carry the 
fertiliser-rich water to their thirsty fields. 

The Chhatarpur area was arid and Kamaladevi’s great 
concern was its irrigation. Day and night she knocked on the 
doors of the Food and Agriculture Ministry until a water 
boring drill was placed at her disposal. As the drill bored 
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deeper holes in the ground she watched with the excitement of 
a child. Not only did she go as often as she could to watch the 
operation but kept ringing up people to keep up with each 
day’s progress. When it became disappointingly clear that 
there was not enough water beneath the soil to allow for 
economic and effective irrigation, she turned her attention to 
storage tanks. Five huge tanks were built in the area and even 
today it is through them that the farms are irrigated. Hating 
to see any of the precious water go waste she made a great 
point of seeing that irrigation drains led directly from the tank 
to the cultivated area so that no water was lost along the way. 

As work progressed the lacunae in the existing arrangements 
became apparent. A farmer’s pregnant wife working in the 
field fainted. No medical facilities being available in the area 
she had to be brought all the way to Delhi and admitted to 
Irwin Hospital, ft being a very hot day and the mode of 
transport a bullock cart, she could not survive the journey and 
died before reaching the hospital. Kamaladevi was greatly 
distressed and said, “There is no use doing anything until we 
provide for medical facilities.” It was at her insistence that a 
rural health service was started. A medical team with doctor 
and ambulance visited the villages during the day and was 
available for emergency calls even at night. This was the first 
time such a service was organised in India. 

Another first to Kamaladevi’s credit which has often been 
copied by various organisations was the integrated credit 
scheme. This was a system by which loans were made to poor 
farmers with the stipulation that they use the technical advice 
on the use of fertilisers etc given by the agricultural experts of 
the Indian Cooperative Union. This helped them to put the 
loan to most effective use. It was she who insisted that vege¬ 
tables and fruits and flowers should be raised along with 
agricultural crops and that dairy and poultry development 
should go hand in hand with all this. 

There was a very touching moment when 35 villagers carried 
the first crop harvested to the Prime Minister’s house. An 
appointment for them to meet Pandit Nehru had been fixed by 
Kamaladevi. They were invited to sit in the drawing room and 
the Prime Minister expressed astonishment at the size of the 
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vegetables, especially the radishes, they had managed to raise. 
He called Mrs Gandhi in to admire them and then asked the 
farmers how they had done it. “Well”, said Pathana Singh 
who had at one time been in the INA, “it was not possible to 
bring anything else with us so we brought seeds from Lyallpur 
tied around our waist hoping that one day we would find the 
land to grow them on.” Panditji was extremely touched and 
sanctioned a sum of money from his personal fund for building 
houses. These they built with their own labour using the money 
to buy essential materials. 

When Mme Sun Yat Sen came to India she visited one of 
the farms and was greatly impressed by what she saw. 

In Faridabad the problem was slightly different. The proud 
Pathans first refused to demean themselves by doing manual 
labour. They even threatened to kill the ICU workers who had 
gone there to set up a small office. “We have come here having 
sacrificed everything, they said, “and we are not going to become 
labourers.” It was Kamaladevi who spent long hours talking 
to them. “You are a proud people”, she said, “how can you, 
then, lose your self-respect enough to stretch out your hand to 
receive dole from the Government. Don’t you want to become 
independent and stand on your own two feet?” She made it 
clear to them that they would really be self-employed and that 
with the money they earned they could buy wholesome food 
from the cooperative workshop for themselves and their 
children and not have to depend on the indifferent food 
supplied by the Government. Gopi Krishna recalls the inci¬ 
dent with a touch of awe, “Nobody could have done but her”, 
he says, “she spoke and they listened. It was almost a miracle.” 
Even the name Faridabad Industrial Township was her idea. 

The women had Kamaladevi’s special sympathy and atten¬ 
tion and she personally organised a number of women’s co¬ 
operatives. These covered everything from making garments, 
processing foodstuffs and spices; making pickles, chutneys and 
papars; dairy farming; embroidery; toy making etc. It was she 
who brought weavers together, arranged credit and other 
facilities for them and organised handloom cooperatives. Con¬ 
sumer stores were opened as an outlet for these products. 

Along with all this came cultural activities.^ The revival of 
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the dance and music of the refugees was the special responsibi¬ 
lity of one man and every evening the air resounded with the 
clash of cymbals, beating of drums and the sound of singing and 
dancing. It lightened the load of the day’s labour and lifted 
the spirits while preventing valuable folk art from dying out. 

Kamaladevi’s interest in cooperative effort was aroused 
during her visit to the Scandinavian countries. She saw it for 
the first time not just as an economic lever for providing a 
means of livelihood or raising people’s income but as a social 
factor and a whole way of life which had been evolved out of 
the dreams and aspirations of idealists. The role played by 
cooperatives in war-torn China had, as she says, ‘‘enriched my 
own concept of cooperation.” The Indian Cooperative Union 
eventually came to cover a wide variety of cooperatives, urban 
and rural and its activities ran the whole gamut from farming to 
the running of up-to-date department stores. As Kamaladevi 
said in a keynote address to the International Cooperative 
League of the USA in 1960, “A small band of dreamers who 
had talked of cooperation as the ideal middle path, saw a great 
opportunity for putting these dreams into practice and giving 
them some tangible shape.” The ICU assisted the government 
in setting up colonies of cooperatively built houses, industrial 
societies and consumer cooperatives. It grew out of the service 
of displaced persons and its activities came to embrace many 
other fields of national endeavour. Not only does it serve 
farmers, craftsmen, artisans and slum dwellers in securing 
technical, financial, organisational, educational and medical aid 
and teaches them cooperative principles and philosophy but it 
gives a practical demonstration of cooperation thus creating 
conditions in which cooperative enterprises can function and 
prosper. Contacts have been established with cooperatives and 
welfare organisations in U.K., U.S.A., and New Zealand, and 
other countries. 

For any emerging nation economic planning is the overrid¬ 
ing consideration. The Government of India, while planning 
huge industries, wisely decided to make the most of existing 
industries. To this end a Cottage Industries Board was set up. 
While the intention was laudable its execution left much to be 
desired. The Board was an amalgam of everything including 
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small scale industries, handicrafts, khadi and village industries 
and thus its efforts were doomed to failure. The fallacy of 
placing such divergent items under one umbrella soon became 
apparent and the various industries were separated and placed 
under different organisations. Thus, the All India Handicrafts 
Board came into being in 1952 with Kamaladevi, who had contri¬ 
buted numerous designs for making khadi cloth attractive and 
had made a habit of collecting handicrafts from every place she 
visited, as the obvious choice for Chairman. She, of course, 
had been a member of the Cottage Industries Board which had 
now split up into a number of specialised boards. 

In the meanwhile, the Ministry of Commerce had set up an 
emporium as an outlet for the products of the Cottage Indus¬ 
tries Board. This ran into a considerable loss while the small 
counter held by the Indian Cooperative Union in the same 
emporium for sale of handicrafts made by refugee women was 
crowded with buyers. The contrast came to the notice of the 
Prime Minister, Jawahar Lai Nehru, who expressed the opinion 
that the cooperative union might be asked to run the emporium. 
At this point he learnt that in spite of all its achievements and 
ceaseless efforts the union could not be registered with the 
Government because of bureaucratic opposition. The matter was 
rectified and the ICU took over the running of the emporium 
which, through its efforts, became the most exciting handicrafts 
shop in the capital with an annual turnover of crores of rupees. 
The emporium’s feeder services included special designing, 
market research, planning and promotion, buying, packing and 
shipping. Exports to countries like the U.S.A., U.K., Scandina¬ 
via, Australia and Germany went to well over $ 200,000 a year. 
Later the emporium was handed over to the Government. 
The supermarkets are run by the Union and provide quality 
goods at extremely competitive prices. 

When the Dalai Lama left Tibet and sought refuge in India 
in 1959 the ICU was again called in to lend a hand. It set up 
a training centre for over 500 refugees in the mountain resort 
of Dalhousie, 350 miles from Delhi. 

The All India Handicrafts Board was an advisory body that 
was set up to advise the Government on the development of 
handicrafts. The Board was composed of non-officials who 
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had done some outstanding work in the field of handicrafts, 
representatives of States and Central Government. 

The fabled products of the Indian craftsman's skill had lost 
their value because the dominant trends followed in India for 
many decades were those of the ruler. The British who had 
stumbled upon an empire while seeking fresh market and sources 
of raw materials, always retained the merchant's approach to 
their colonies. Their administrators studied the crafts existing in 
their domain but the interest was basically academic. They 
evinced no interest in the development of the indigenous indus¬ 
try going so far as to actively dissuade its pursuance when it 
came into conflict with their own products. The story of the 
cutting off of the thumbs of weavers responsible for the weaving 
of the famous Dacca muslin is well known. The mills of Lan¬ 
caster and Manchester had to keep turning and no local com¬ 
petition was to be allowed to flourish. The crafts, when not 
actively discouraged, were allowed to die from neglect so that 
British-made goods could flood the market. The patronage, on 
which the crafts had been so far dependent for centuries, dis¬ 
appeared not only from British India but also from the princely 
States for the rajas and maharajas followed the fashions set by 
the suzerain power and regarded indigenous products with dis¬ 
dain. The Indian craftsman, traditionally functioning in a 
climate of patronage which freed him from having to compete 
for the market, now suddenly found himself facing not only a 
competitive but positively hostile market. Many craftsmen 
moved away to other occupations relinquishing the trade which 
had been theirs for centuries. The few who stubbornly continued 
to cling to their profession faced great hardships and barely 
managed to survive, losing their sons to other professions. The 
whole handicrafts industry thus lay in complete disarray. 

It is in this context that Mahatma Gandhi’s call for the use 
of khadi must be understood. Not only would the use of Indian- 
made products by the whole country give a tremendous fillip to 
indigenous industry but it would dramatically lessen Indian 
economic dependence on Britain. Handicrafts held a special 
place in his heart. He saw them not only as the life blood of 
the country but as the basic unit for the education of a child. 
The shape of the spindle, he felt, could be used to teach geo- 
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metry, an understanding of the materials used—where they came 
from, what they cost and so on—could lead to a thorough know¬ 
ledge of history, geography and even politics. 

Kamaladevi’s own concept of handicrafts is embodied in the 
opening paragraphs of her article “The Crafts as an Embodi¬ 
ment of the Great Folk Tradition’ which forms part of the 
UNESCO publication, The Arts and Man : 

“Let me first of all clarify what I mean by craft as 
skilled labour that is materials, not necessarily mere handwork 
that is simply manual dexterity as opposed to cultivation of the 
mind... I take craftsmanship as referring to a total operation 
involving the emotions, mind, body and the rhythm which such 
a coordination sets up. Nor is craft divorced from a degree 
of a mechanism, because from earliest times man started evolv¬ 
ing tools as an extension of his being and did not rest content 
with the unaided skill of his physique. 

“We must also recognise that craft is as much an expression 
of the human spirit in material form, which gives delight to 
mankind as any of what are termed fine arts. In the craft 
world, however, there need be no hiatus between serviceability 
and aesthetics. One may say that in good craftsmanship the 
means and the ends are identical for while the article is useful 
it will also be rich in appearance and good to look at.” 

For her, now the field of handicrafts offered exciting possi¬ 
bilities. She saw in these products of skilled hands not only an 
aesthetic quality but a potential for solving at least a part of 
the economic problems facing the country. To her, handi¬ 
crafts have been an aesthetic expression that has become a great 
heritage and should be maintained as such but she sees in them 
a desirable vocation in which people can work in their own 
environment avoiding overcrowding of cities, creation of slums 
and other evils of modern industrial society. With small capital 
investment people can be self-employed retaining their self-res¬ 
pect and independence. 

With her usual thoroughness she set out to identify the 
crafts. This again involved endless travel—this time to small 
villages and unexplored corners of the country. No place was 
too remote and no craftsman too humble for her to visit. 
She ignored official reluctance to let her visit ^certain areas 
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and informed the district authorities that they need not 
make any arrangements for her as she was quite capable of 
looking after herself. Such determination on her part cowed 
the officials who found themselves following her to unbelievable 
places. Sita Kirpal, who worked as her secretary for many 
years, remembers a visit to Chamba. Kamaladevi wished to 
visit a woman who was famous for embroidery and whose 
nimble fingers produced incredibly fine rumals, the squares of 
cloth for which the state was famous. “But you cannot go 
there”, the officials told her, “the place is on an elevation, and 
anyway, it is a very poor and dirty locality.” Not only did 
Kamaladevi go there but the appreciation she showed for her 
skill brought tears of gratitude to the woman’s eyes. Never in 
her most hopeful moments had the poor woman dreamt that 
such an important personage would take notice of her work. 
Sita remembers Kamaladevi sitting on the bed which formed 
the sole furniture of the room, taking tea with the woman and 
chatting to her as to an equal. Not only that, but she recom¬ 
mended her for an award and the next year the lady stood up 
in the midst of a large gathering to receive recognition for her 
skill. It was the same in Paithan, long famed for its gorgeous 
sarees. When Kamaladevi went there she found only a few 
weavers. Others, she was told, were in Poona whitewashing 
buildings. Why? she wanted to know, “Why did they leave 
this lovely craft to do something so mundane?” Well, all the 
people who appreciated their craft had died or taken to some¬ 
thing else and what was the use of going on making something 
that nobody wanted. At least, whitewashing brought in a 
steady income and enabled one to keep body and soul together. 
So it went on from one corner to the other. Gopi Krishna, 
who accompanied her to Kashmir, remembers the sparkle that 
would come on the craftsmen’s faces when they saw the 
appreciation with which Kamaladevi examined their goods. 
Pretty soon they were calling her a Hastkala Ma, Handicrafts 
Mother, and proudly displaying the best products of their 
skill. 

The shawl industry was suffering for lack of pashm, the fine 
hair of goats reared at a certain elevation, which produced the 
fine shah tus, the shawl that could pass through a ring. Kama la- 
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devi insisted on visiting Ladakh to investigate the raw # material 
situation herself. This was long before the road had been 
constructed or regular flights instituted. After a bumpy flight 
in a small plane dodging towering mountain peaks she reached 
her destination. She was the first Indian woman to undertake 
the trip and was a subject of awe and curiosity for the local 
people. When she was ready to return the weather was too 
bad for flights and she was stranded for some time before the 
Kashmir Government sent its own plane to bring her out. 

Once the crafts were identified and craftsmen located the 
next step was to see that the craft was preserved and developed. 
To focus attention and bring the wealth of crafts existing in the 
country to the notice of the general public exhibitions were 
held in large cities in India and space was taken in fairs abroad. 
An exhibition organised in Moscow was a thundering success 
resulting in an enormous build up of handicrafts trade with East 
European countries. Adequate publicity brought visitors in 
droves and acquainted them with what the countrymen were 
capable of producing and had been producing for generations. 

According to Lakshmi Jain, the one single idea that can be 
said to be responsible for the success of handicrafts is the sales 
organised along with the exhibitions. But, of course, both 
exhibitions and sales would have been meaningless unless the 
products shown had relevance to contemporary living. With 
her innate pragmatism Kamaladevi realised that beauty and 
elegance must be combined with utility to make a product 
acceptable. Design centres were, therefore, set up in areas 
famous for their crafts where traditional designs were collected 
and suitably modified without losing their basic integrity of 
shape or material. She insisted on having some new designs 
at every Board meeting telling the members, “These are our 
agenda papers.” These designs were then sent to the craftsmen 
of the area who were given technical assistance and other 
facilities for the reproduction of the designs. Pilot project 
centres were opened for the revival of old crafts, some of which 
had almost died out. 

Nothing seemed to escape Kamaladevi's vigilant eye. A 
great lover of music and a musician herself she was distressed 
at the deterioration in quality of looks and tone of Indian 
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musical instruments. A centre for their manufacture on authenti¬ 
cally traditional lines was set up in Madras. New materials 
were also experimented with far better results. The Bronze 
Production Centre in Bangalore was set up to reproduce 
bronzes which adhered faithfully to old formulae in matters of 
alloy, dimensions etc. Among others, centres for puppetry, 
and kalamkari painting were set up. The lovely weaves 
of Paithan, Baluchar and Tanchoi and the rich heavy jamawar 
shawls of Kashmir were revived and placed on the market. 

The Board also concerned itself with the technological 
development of the crafts. New tools and small machines 
were introduced to save craftsmen from the drudgery of ordi¬ 
nary routine work so that their time and energy could be con¬ 
served for skilled work. Fresh materials or their substitutes 
were found so that production could be expanded. The Board 
also tried to provide craftsmen with processed and scarce raw 
materials at special rates. Wood seasoning and dyeing centres 
were set up for convenience of the industry. 

Years earlier Kamaladevi had met and been greatly impress¬ 
ed by Dr Verrier Elwin, the missionary with a difference. A 
doctor of divinity, Elwin had come to India to join Father Jack 
Winslow who, after working for many years as a missionary in 
the conventional sense, had founded a mission of his own 
called the Christa Seva Sangh based on love and compassion 
for all human beings and grounded in indigenous culture. 
Starting from Poona, Elwin branched out to Central India to 
work among the tribals. These people who had long been 
considered uncivilized savages by the Indian society soon con¬ 
verted the missionary into an anthropologist. He lived among 
the various tribes, studied their customs and wrote extensively 
about them acquainting the world with the excessively civilised 
behaviour of the so-called “savages” and their aesthetic and 
cultural development. 

Although he stayed generally aloof from politics Verrier 
Elwin identified himself fully with India’s struggle for freedom 
and was once called upon by Mahatma Gandhi to play a strange 
role when Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s Red Shirts began 
their activities in the North Western Frontier Province. The 
British had clamped a censorship on the region and no news 
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could come through. In despair, Gandhiji sent Elwin there on 
a fact finding mission. He was arrested and deported and his 
papers were taken away from him but not before he had 
gathered full information and compiled a report which he 
brought out hidden in a box of Force, a breakfast cereal. He 
was, thus, able to give the world first-hand information on the 
sensational exploits of the Khudai Khidmatgars, the band of 
volunteers, and their leader who later came to be known as the 
frontier Gandhi. 

Kamaladevi was in close touch with Dr Elwin Juring his 
long arduous years in Central India but later when he moved to 
the North Eastern Region, she lost touch personally but follow¬ 
ed his work through his writings. His accounts of the people 
fascinated her and she made up her mind to visit the area 
sometime. But the unremitting pace of her life left no leisure 
for indulgence in pleasant activities. 

In 1962 as Chairman of the Handicrafts Board, she toured 
the NEFA and Nagaland, again the first Indian woman to do so, 
and her old ambition to do something for the tribal people 
came to near fulfilment. She visited Elwin in his home and 
sought his reaction to her assessment of the problems and the 
recommendations she was planning to make to the Government 
for their solution. He fully agreed with all her plans. This 
gave her great satisfaction for, with him, she felt a sense of 
closeness and identity. 

Bringing the tribal arts to the country at large and making 
efforts to prevent their dying out in the face of a hostile environ¬ 
ment has been one of the chief devices for retaining the 
individuality of a whole group of people, every aspect of 
whose life complemented every other and made it a complete 
satisfying whole. 

All this brought out the tremendous wealth of crafts in the 
country making handicrafts the single largest industry in the 
country providing employment to over a million people. 
Kamaladevi feels that what she has brought out is only a 
glimpse of what exists but in reality there is very little she has 
left unearthed. 

One of the most important institutions set up by the Board 
is the Handicrafts Museum. This is a repository of every 
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specimen of Indian and some foreign crafts, many of which 
have been acquired as the result of an exchange programme built 
up with certain countries. These are available for loan to 
authentic craftsmen for copying and for the general public to 
appreciate the aesthetic wealth of the country, 

Kamaladevi’s greatest effort has been towards raising the 
status of craftsmen. In her own mind she has always equated 
them with artists. She electrified the audience at the ceremony at 
which she received the fellowship of the Sangeet Natak Akad- 
emie. Asked to give a vote of thanks she said she was a little 
confused as to who she was to thank. Was she to thank the artists 
who had received recognition or the president who had given 
the awards or the Sangeet Natak Akademie which had instituted 
the awards. She said, in part, “I hope the president feels him¬ 
self privileged to have been in the company of artists for even 
such a short time.” The young people in the audience were 
especially touched. Said one, “So this is the Kamaladevi we 
have been hearing about. Ah, that was the generation.” 

She instituted national awards for craftsmen. Every year 
the craftsmen came to Delhi to receive awards from the Presi¬ 
dent of India and to enjoy recognition of their artistic merit. 
The award-winning exhibits were bought by the Board. For 
practically the first time in their history some Indian craftsmen 
lost their anonymity. Pensions were instituted for them and 
Kamaladevi herself was always available to listen to their woes 
and to find solutions to their problems. Not all of them, of 
course, did bring their problems to her. Her very presence 
inspired them with awe and reverence and they could not bring 
themselves to talk to her about their problems. Nirmal, the 
supervisor in Naika, the Mallia Memorial Theatre Crafts Trust 
Workshop, Mehrauli, on the outskirts of Delhi tells about the 
workers insisting on a portrait of Kamaladevi being hung up in 
the centre which they proudly show all visitors saying “This is 
Mataji who started the centre.” (Incidentally Kamaladevi has 
never liked being called Mataji. Lakshmi Jain remembers her get¬ 
ting irritated when the Faridabad refugees would call her that. 
However, there is nothing else in the Indian context that she can 
be called and so the title has stuck.) “But”, says Nirmal, “no 
one will go to her with any problem no matter how pressing. 
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She has too much to do with her time, they will say, than just 
listen to us. But they will appeal to me to speak for them and 
whenever I take a problem to her, whether personal or official, 
she will always listen and try to find a satisfactory solution.” 
Apart from the traditional craftsmen the Board gave encourage¬ 
ment to individual artists—craftsmen organising exhibitions of 
their work under its auspices and encouraging them to parti¬ 
cipate in fairs abroad to make their work known to the world 
at large. 

The most important contribution of the Handicrafts Board 
has been not so such direct as indirect. Because of the enormous 
interest aroused by its activities handicraft shops have sprouted 
all over the country and handicrafts have become big business, 
especially for export. The boom has led to a horde of business¬ 
men becoming millionaires practically overnight. Their business 
practices may be questionable and their ethics not always above 
board but the fact remains that their activities have brought 
livelihood to thousands of people. Wages, of necessity, have 
increased and, because of the pressure for adequate supply of 
reasonable standard, good craftsmen found suppliers clamouring 
for their services. The Government of India, in an effort to 
encourage exports and increase foreign exchange earnings, insti¬ 
tuted an award for exporters of handicrafts. Kamaladevi has 
not been happy over this development for she feels that the 
craftsmen are being exploited and not given their full due and 
that these moneyed tycoons arc not appreciative of what they 
are marketing. But the fact remains that some of their pros¬ 
perity does trickle down to the craftsmen who for a long time 
have not been as well off as these export orders have made 
them. The only thing is that people engrossed in commercial 
ventures are scarcely able to spare time or money to produce 
new designs and so the same designs are produced over and over 
again, until a point of satiety is reached and the market 
collapses, when again the craftsmen become the sufferer. 

With all these activities to keep her fully occupied, 
Kamaladevi still found time to undertake a great many trips 
in India and abroad. Two Indian tours merit special mention. 
One was a visit in 1949 to the soldiers perched high up in the 
Himalayas guarding India’s frontiers. It was th^first time that 
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a woman had visited thear ea or even expressed the desire to do 
so. The army brass was unwilling to allow a woman to face 
the extreme hazards of such a trip. Kamaladevi described the 
journey in an article entitled ‘The Romance of the Road’ : 

“Many years ago when trekking in Kashmir was still the 
idler’s sport 1 had promised myself a trip to the Gurais Valley 
along the Gilgit Road. But by the time 1 did get to Srinagar it 
had ceased to be the holiday-maker’s paradise. It had become 
a grim war theatre. But 1 am not easily deflected from the 
course I set for myself. I had set it for the Gilgit Road and 
the Gurais Valley and I was not to be swerved from my 
purpose. Of course the gates to this paradise were now bolted, 
the Indian Army had the key and I had to work on the Major 
General. He was adamant. These beauty spots were now 
mainly army encampments governed by strict military security 
measures. What was a woman to go loitering there for? The 
army frowned. Fair women had come in the past on behalf of 
amenities committees, bringing gift parcels for Diwali or New 
Year. They had run true to type, happy to saunter round the 
Srinagar shops, take shikara trips on the Dal Lake, visit the 
army Holiday Homes in the city and bid a wistful farewell. 
When women left the smooth beaten track and wished to stray 
into forbidden territories, it was a dreadful nuisance. The 
Major General scowled in obvious annoyance. Moreover the 
road was hazardous and even hefty hikers had collapsed on the 
track. What of a mere ordinary woman who could lay no 
claims to any such exploits? But women like me won in the 
end. The Major General, hero of many battles, surrendered 
with a heavy heart. 

“1 was provided a fairly new jeep and a new driver to match, 
maybe in the belief that in the very obliviousness of danger lay 
safety. A Major and his wife formed the pilot car. 1 was to 
learn later to my complete surprise and chagrin that the Major 
General had called for army volunteers for this expedition with 
the express stipulation that he who wished to be chosen have a 
wife prepared to brave this journey. It was touching in its 
solicitude, though, in my opinion, rather unnecessary. 1 am 
nevertheless appreciative of the kindly thought if not of the 
execution of it. For had anything gone wrong with that couple 
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on the trip I would never have been able to forgive myself. 
But then you have to tread the road to know it, any verbal 
description would be wholly inadequate. 

“Se we started off one morning. It was not a fair one, in 
fact a most foul day after weeks of perfectly heavenly weather. 
It seemed as though even the elements were chary of my ambi¬ 
tious venture. The two jeeps set their noses for the Gilgit Road. 
This was until no more than a rough pony track. It is said 
that it was one of the dreaded horrors of the Kashmiris who 
were used in large numbers in the days gone by...as forced 
labour for the transport of grain and stores to the distant garri¬ 
sons. In addition to the hazards of the track itself, no arrange¬ 
ments had existed for the housing and feeding of this labour 
and many died en route, all adding up to the panic of this road... 

“A pony trek to Gurais was usually in 5 stages, the total 
distance being 75 miles. The jeep was however expected to do 
it in about 8 hours, all going well. But nothing seemed to on 
that day. We drove along the main road in a steady drizzle 
which made the road slippery. It was a one way track for it 
was too narrow to allow vehicles to cross each other. We were, 
therefore, dismayed to find that the daily convoy of jeeps carry¬ 
ing supplies up to the army camps had not returned. This 
convoy really was something like a ritual; some 25 to 30 of 
them left at the hour when only the cock gave any sign of being 
awake, traversed this terrible road to Gurais and returned by 
early afternoon. Of course until we actually make this pilgri¬ 
mage ourselves, we cannot even conceive what that really 
means to these drivers and the army as a whole. As the afternoon 
advanced and there was no sign of the convoy we decided to 
proceed and take our chance. Bandipur, once a busy smiling 
village, was now a buzzing military base, and made the peaceful 
Wular Lake seem almost like a theatre of war. Here we began 
the ascent up. The original track had been widened and deepen¬ 
ed for the jeep for the passover. Most of the way it was a 
dizzy climb. Within about 16 miles the ascent reached a height 
close to 12,000 ft. The drizzle persisted making this sharply 
inclined path more slippery. The road seemed like a choice 
between the devil and the deep sea. On one side we skirted 
rising bleak mountains trying to narrowly escape* being grazed 
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by rocks jutting out like fierce monsters ready to devour; on the 
other we tried to avoid being precipitated into the deep gorge 
whose depths could not be seen, only the resonant gurgle of the 
rushing Kishcnganga below came floating up. For an hour or 
two the more familiar landmarks below followed us. The 
breathless beauty of the Wular lake kept changing its hues a 
hundred times like a coquettish maiden at a fashion show, from 
deep bronze under the frowning slate grey and muddy-brown 
cloud to a cobalt blue when the failing afternoon sun struck 
the waters aslant, ending in a blaze of blue and crimson fires 
as ihe sun dipped behind the Harmukh mountains... We wriggled 
round and round the hairpin bends which proved trickier than 
they looked because of the stone-paved edges over the deep 
precipice... 

“The jeeps trickled down like a long line of ants. They 
had delayed that afternoon because one jeep in trying to make 
the hairpin bend in one curve, trusting to the stone fringe, had 
overturned severely injuring two. One of them, a Sikh, had 
been speeding home in great haste to see his ailing wife. His 
beard had got caught in the axle of the car, it had toppled 
down the mountain side and he had rolled down with the car. 
The two bodies lay in one of the jeeps, covered corpselike. A 
few days later when 1 visited the Srinagar Military Hospital, I 
was to learn of the death of the two. None would say how 
heavy was the toll this road took of the supply convoy. There 
would be no memorials to these heroes who drove the jeeps, 
day after day, season after season, along this hazardous path, 
occasionally as on this day into the valley of death. 

“As we get to the summit you spontaneously want to spring 
to your feet and hold your breath. For sheer scenic grandeur 
there is little to beat this. Time slipped off my consciousness 
like the dewdrops when the sun peeps out at dawn... 

“Here on this summit of Radhainangan stands a big sign-post. 
This is what it says : ‘The highest road on the highest point, 
11,950 ft. We made this road. We can do it again. The Indian 
Army.* When the Indian Army rushed to the rescue of Kashmir, 
the invaders had already over-run, unimpeded, many mountain 
passes. They were all over these ranges down to Bandipur. 
Our army had begun to push them back and they kept on 
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retreating up into the heights. As the Indian Army advanced 
it cut this memorable road, which is today one of the engineer¬ 
ing feats of the world, though little known and even less 
advertised... 

“For us the worst was yet to come. Thirteen miles down 
another army base at Kanazalevan. It meant a sudden drop to 
7,700 ft. Then came the last but by no means the least 
hazardous part of the journey. The ten miles from Kanazalevan 
to Gurais can hardly be called a road except by the army. And 
nobody outside of the armed forces would ever want to do it. 
The ten miles span was a steep ascent. There was actually 
hardly a track, leave alone a road. It was like climbing a 
precipice straight up its side with hairpin bends every few 
yards. Three of them, it was whispered to me, made one say the 
last prayers. Two experienced mountaineers had abandoned 
the jeep and preferred to walk this out. The mountains got 
gaunter and barer, dotted with a few bushes. On this summer 
day the heat reflected by the rocks was terrific. The road crossed 
and recrossed the Kishenganga. In places there were no 
bridges, one just plunged into the rushing stream, listening to 
tales of how some jeep had been carried down the tide. Then 
Gurais at last, the delightful upland valley of Kishenganga, the 
land of the Red Bear and the Ibex. And so I had done it and 
with the Jawans I may echo ‘I can do it again’.” 

The Jawans were thrilled to see her. That a woman should 
undertake such a strenuous journey to visit them warmed their 
hearts and they were especially thrilled to learn that she had 
been a famous freedom fighter and had repeatedly staked her 
life and liberty in the cause of the country’s freedom. 

On her return Kamaladevi raised Rs 22,000 for the jawans. 
The cheque was ceremoniously presented to Prime Minister 
Nehru whose face fell when, at the end of the ceremony, 
Kamaladevi demanded the cheque back. “But I can’t give it 
back to you”, he said, “this sort of thing is just not done.” 
Patiently she explained that she had raised the money specifi¬ 
cally for the jawans she had visited. If he sent the cheque to 
the Army Headquarters they would do with it what they wished 
and her purpose would be defeated. He saw her point and 
handed the cheque to her. She sent it to General Thimayya, 
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General commanding the area, with a letter telling him to spend 
the money for providing facilities for the jawans. 

The second tour was in connection with one of the projects 
closest to her heart—family planning. Kamaladevi has always 
been an ardent supporter of family planning. One of her earliest 
speeches on the subject, asserting women’s complete right to 
their own bodies, would not be out of context if it was made by 
the most ardent member of women’s liberation movement today. 
She was, with Lady Rama Rau and Avabai Wadia, one of the 
founders of the Family Planning Association of India. She 
presided over the first international conference on the subject 
held in Bombay in the early 1950’s and is still one of the 
patrons of the Association. Between 1969-71, she toured the 
country, accompanied by an experienced doctor, at the request 
of the Population Council, to make a survey and assess the 
contribution of voluntary organisations to health and family 
planning. In this connection, she also reviewed the work of 
Government agencies in the field and made a comparative 
assessment of the official and non-official agencies. 

She found that except for three or four states the rest did 
not favour any voluntary organisation and pointed out the 
hardships that this attitude imposed upon people. There were 
whole communities, she found, that were simply not covered by 
the machinery set up by the Government for this purpose. 
Apart from the fact that large areas were remote from the 
State run health clinics, family planning was entirely new ground 
for most people in India with no tradition behind it. “Some¬ 
one has to talk to these people and convince them. It is such 
a delicate matter’’, was her comment. 

Women, as she well knew, were seldom free to make in¬ 
dependent decisions, especially in such vital areas as that of 
sterilisation. To this end she expressed the opinion that in the 
case of women desiring sterilisation the Central Government 
should tell workers engaged in family planning work not to 
insist on getting husbands’ permission beforehand. Apart from 
taking urgent steps to produce a safe, cheap contraceptive it 
was necessary to educate young people and make them accept a 
small family as a norm from a very early age. She has never 
been opposed to abortion but feels that it cannot be a normal 
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means to controlling a family but “only for an emergency”. 

The report, which was submitted in the form of four region¬ 
al reports, recommended the functioning, side by side, of 
official and non-official agencies. Voluntary agencies were to 
be provided facilities for training of personnel and financial 
assistance. 

It was also pointed out that the existing system of political 
representation in State legislatures was based on population. 
When population fell so did representation and minorities 
feared for their very survival as political entities. Politicians 
fed these fears and political leaders did not pull their weight on 
the subject of family planning. As she told journalist Dina 
Vakil, “It is not that we lack the laws. It’s the desire, the 
urge, the compulsion to enforce them. I'm not worried about 
numbers. It is the spark that has to arise.” 

The report was highly commended by the Ministry of Health 
and several recommendations were accepted by the Government. 

Each of the foreign tours in reality became study tours dur¬ 
ing which she studied crafts, cooperatives, theatre and so on. 
Thus, in 1962-66 and 1967 her tours to S.E. Asia, Japan, USSR 
and Europe were devoted to the study of the theatre. 

She also toured Africa studying socio-economic conditions 
and crafts and looking at schools. Wherever she went she 
established contact with leaders. In 1951 she was in East Africa 
where she came to know Jomo Kenyata. It was the time of 
the nationalist movement there and Kamaladevi exchanged 
notes with him about what had happened in India and what 
was being planned in Africa. Soon after her return Kenyata 
was arrested and the Bombay papers carried pictures of Kamala¬ 
devi with him. During this tour she tasted the fruits of racism 
to the full and found that she was barred from every place 
except the Indian and African quarters. Travel was difficult 
and she was not permitted to step into a resthouse or restaurant 
for even a glass of water. In 1956 she was in West Africa 
touring extensively to study the crafts of the region. She organis¬ 
ed exhibitions of Indian handicrafts in Ghana and Nigeria anil 
met Nkrumah and his colleagues. 

She became so well known in Africa that when the Negro 
Arts Festival was held in 1967 in Dakar, Senegal, she was 
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invited by the President of Senegal as his guest. This was a 
unique honour as she was the only Asian invited. It was a 
purely African show, although European countries were present 
on the basis of their European colonies while others, like the 
USA, sent delegations of scholars. India, however, did not 
belong to any of these categories and the Government of India 
was extremely pleased to be able to be present through her. 

By this time her name had become synonymous with handi¬ 
crafts and she received invitations from various countries to help 
in this field. In 1964 an invitation came from the Shah of Iran’s 
sister. Princess Ashraf. Kamaladevi had gone to Iran earlier 
and had tried to interest the then government in the develop¬ 
ment of handicrafts but to no avail. When the Shah took 
over, however, he showed great interest and when Kamaladevi 
was in the country he had a long talk with her on the subject. 
A lady was sent out to India to study the development of 
handicrafts in the country and, on her return, was made head 
of the project in Iran. After the institution of land reforms 
in Iran a special ministry was set up for Land Reforms and 
Rural Crafts. Kamaladevi visited the country again in 1969-70. 
In 1974 she was invited by the Ministry of Economic Affairs to 
see the progress made in the field and to hold discussions on 
marketing. 

She visited Afghanistan also to study the crafts and was 
greatly struck by the potential of their pottery. She offered to 
get their potters trained in Delhi, especially for blue pottery, 
free of charge but received no response from the Government. 

In 1964 an important international organisation for crafts, the 
World Crafts Council was being set up. It was registered in 
Geneva but had its headquarters in New York and the organisers 
sought Kamaladevi’s help to bring in Asian countries to partici¬ 
pate in the venture. Again she toured Japan and the countries 
of south east Asia meeting people and convincing them of the 
value of joining the world body. The Government of India helped 
her by instructing their missions to put her in touch with the 
people concerned. The Philippines, one of the countries visited 
by her, later invited her to help with scheme for the develop¬ 
ment of their own crafts. Wherever she went she met with good 
response. She was the key speaker at the first session of the 
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Council in New York and has been a Vice President ever 
since. 

In 1951 Kamaladevi had written an article which appeared in 
Bharat Jyoti on September 23. In it she gave an account of her 
meeting with Ahmed Hussein, President of the Egyptian Socialist 
Party. He told her how when he was in Paris he had seen 
an inscription on a monument in the Tuilleries Gardens which 
read “Raised by the children of Paris, each contributing a sou”. 
This gave him the idea for such a monument in his own country 
but he did not want a dead thing in stone but the living symbol 
of a nation in the making. And so he hit on the idea of a 
factory to produce the national headgear, the tarbush. This 
cap which was considered the Egyptian national symbol was 
imported from Europe, mainly from Czechoslovakia. It was 
his struggle to set up the factory in Egypt to manufacture the 
fez which aroused Ahmed Hussein’s social awareness and made 
him see what needed to be done. 

Kamaladevi had, of course, been aware of the gaps from her 
Egyptian visit in 1939 and when the invitation came from the 
Government she was excited at the prospect of being able to 
help in the revival of the magnificent handicrafts of the country. 
She made an exhaustive and satisfying tour of the country and 
felt elated by what she saw—whereas earlier the crafts were 
meant as souvenirs for tourists, now the authorities regarded 
them as art pieces to be nursed and appreciated as such. 
Unfortunately, the tour had to be cut short due to the war crisis. 

In 1974 she visited the Central Asian Republic and Hungary 
to study theatre productions. In 1975 she visited England on 
an invitation from Dartington Hall, famous arts and crafts 
centre in Devonshire. Founded by a gentleman called Elmhirst 
who married a wealthy American woman, the organisation was 
set up for the development of community service. The inspiration 
for the institution had come from Tagore’s Shantiniketan and 
Sriniketan where Mr Elmhirst had spent some time. The 
centre trains people to go into communities and develop their 
art—music, dance and painting etc. Kamaladevi had gone there 
with Rama on a personal invitation from Mrs Elmhirst in 1939. 
Now both Mrs and Mr Elmhirst are dead but the centre is 
going strong. 
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An indefatigable traveller she covered an enormous expanse 
of territory in her travels. From Mexico to Eritrea she was an 
enthusiastic tourist visiting troubled spots, delving into history, 
archaeology, economics and politics and meeting an incredible 
variety of people. Through it all she managed to write fasci¬ 
nating articles on, among others, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Mexico, 
Malta, The Palestine of the Ages, Babylon and the Bosphorus. 
These articles are notable as much for their style as their 
content and there is no doubt about the fact that if all else 
failed Kamaladevi could always make a respectable living by 
her pen. Her non-travelogue articles cover such divergent 
subjects as the Economics of Manpower in India; The Ethics of 
Foreign Aid; Traditional Folk Theatre in Modern Indian Pro¬ 
duction; Values in Traditional Education; Vaisali, India’s First 
Republic and a host of others. What is noteworthy is the fact 
that the problems she highlighted and the issues she pinpointed 
decades ago remain as valid today as they were when she wrote 
about them. Through sheer inertia or lack of vision they have 
been allowed to linger, no very serious effort having apparently 
been made for their solution. Apart from these articles she has 
written a number of books. 

Among the well known personalities she met were King 
Abdullah of Transjordan; Azzam Pasha, the then Secretary 
General of the Arab League; Emir Abdel Karim, the Riff Revolu¬ 
tionary leader. The interview with King Abdullah appeared in the 
Bharat Jyoti on August 20, 1951. “He talked”, she recorded, 
“with easy smoothness and a fund of irrepressible self-confi¬ 
dence and we covered a fairly wide range of subjects from world 
politics to the Palestine situation, from Asian unity to Arab 
poetry... I lingered longest over Palestine. But he disposed it 
of more speedily than I could digest. “The Palestine problem is 
over”, and his hand made a gesture of finality. But I was not 
to be stopped. “Do you really think so? Is not this merely a 
seeming lull and the trouble will keep on smouldering like a 
covered fire with the threat of spreading out?” 

“ ‘True, feelings die slowly. But what is the use? We 
must face the reality of the situation. Personally I am not in 
panic over Israel as long as we keep the initiative in our hands, 
and that I do.' 
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“It was the only time I had heard any Arab speak of the 
Palestine question in this manner. Usually they get completely 
bowled over. Still I made one more attempt : “You don’t 
anticipate any aggressive designs on the part of Israel?” 

“ ‘Only the weak are troubled by phantom shadows. After a 
while they tremble at their own shadows. The strong do not 
lose their nerve even at the spectacle of a mighty foe. Fear 
and courage are one’s own creation. We Arabs are nurtured 
by the desert, not pampered by the soft yielding earth. We 
are as hardy as the desert shrub, as enduring as the camel, as 
unvanquished as the Arab steed.’ ” 

On September 2, 1951 another interview appeared in the 
Bharat Jyoti. This time it was with Abdullah Talel, Governor 
of the old city of Jerusalem, who was one of the eight men 
tried in connection with the murder of King Abdullah and 
sentenced to death. She had met and talked to him during 
her visit to Jerusalem. He was bitter about the turn of events 
in Palestine which had given the Jews enough time to entrench 
themselves. He ascribed all this to the King Abdullah’s per¬ 
sonal ambition. “All that King Abdullah bothers about”, he 
told Kamaladevi, “is to measure the acres he can add to build 
his Hashemite Empire. He thinks he is going to rule over 
Palestine and its betrayed people. But we know better.” After 
some more conversation on the same lines she records, “Sud¬ 
denly for no apparent reason f asked, ‘Does the new ruler of 
Arab Palestine ever come here?’ Came the surprising answer, 
‘Frequently to offer prayers, for here lies buried his father 
Sherif Hussein, the man of Arab destiny or should have been. 
But he failed to meet that destiny. His hour struck before that. 
King Abdullah, undaunted, believes he has inherited that role 
and that some day he will keep his date with destiny unlike his 
father.’ ‘Do you share that faith?’ I asked. ‘I don’t know’, 
came the slow reply, ‘It would be strange if he did. He has 
paid too big a price with the sorrow and humiliation of men, 
some of them stalwarts in the army.’ ” 

Soon after this, King Abdullah was shot in the mosque of 
Omar at almost the very spot where Kamaladevi and Talel had 
carried on their conversation. 

She also had an audience with the Pope to "whom she put 
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slightly disconcerting questions about possible Vatican plans 
for prevention of another war and preservation of world peace. 
When he told her that the church could not take the initiative 
she asked whether that meant that people are to look to the 
church only to be helped over in their journey through this 
world. When he informed her that the church was trying for 
peace, though this was not obvious to all she countered with, 
“It does not seem to me good enough. A very critical time as 
this surely calls for some dynamic action, something that would 
catch the imagination of the world and inspire it. Something 
more in the tradition of the old Christian martyrs, like St 
Francis throwing himself between two warring armies.” 

She has represented India at several international confer¬ 
ences and has been the Government of India’s delegate to the 
UNESCO and Human Rights Commission. She has been a 
member of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation 
with UNESCO, Indian Council of Cultural Relations; member. 
National Committee for Perspective Planning for Education; 
member. National Advisory Board for Industries. 

In between all these activities she found time to send two baby 
elephants to the children of Los Angeles, U.S.A. and Australia. 
They were procured as gifts from the Government of Mysore 
and were presented on behalf of the Bharatiya Natya Sangh. 
The one sent to Los Angeles was named Geeta and that to 
Australia was named Kamala after its donor. Kamaladevi 
visited the former at the Los Angeles zoo during her visit to 
the city. As she watched the happy children going for rides on 
its back, she recalled her farewell message on the occasion of 
Geeta’s departure, “The Bharatiya Natya Sangh...has gifted 
the baby elephant so that the Americans, especially the children, 
may come to know Geeta and appreciate her grace and talents 
and, through her, the land of her birth, this vast country where 
the elephant has been the symbol of strength, devotion, loyalty 
and power tempered with gentleness.” 

This saga of service could hardly pass unnoticed and honours 
and awards came thick and fast. In 1962 she received the 
Watumull Foundation Award instituted in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
for service in social and economic fields. 1966 brought the Ramon 
Magasaysay international award for outstanding community 
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service instituted in the memory of the assassinated President of 
the Philippines. The President of Czechoslovakia awarded her 
the country’s gold medal for promoting international amity and 
understanding. And the Vishwabharati University honoured her 
with its Desikottama degree, a title meaning esteemed preceptor. 

It is the last honour that Kama lade vi cherishes most because 
she knows that this is a true recognition of service which cannot 
be bought at any price or procured under pressure. So little 
has she been conscious of the value of her own achievements 
that her first reaction to the Magasaysay Award was one of great 
surprise. “There must be some mistake”, she said, “it is given 
only to great people.” Her reply to the award citation expressed 
her own ideas of leadership : 

“I feel very deeply honoured by this distinction conferred 
on me by the Ramon Magasaysay Foundation. I am fully aware 
that it is indeed a rare privilege to be selected for this award. 
In fact when I was first told of it by a pressman I exclaimed 
quite involuntarily that it could not possibly be, it must be some 
mistake, for it is given only to great people. 

“I am, however, glad for one reason, that the quiet un¬ 
obtrusive type of community service that fails normally to attract 
public attention, does get recognition sometimes. I do not claim 
it in a personal sense, I am only too conscious that it is the job 
which is accomplished that calls for attention, not the individual 
who is but an instrument employed in the achievement. 

“In my opinion, leadership is a burden. It makes one only 
too conscious of one’s limitations and smallness. In the context 
of community service, it may even be of a handicap and create 
a barrier, a false image of a personality away from the crowd. 
My own conviction is that to really be of service one should 
put oneself last among our fellow beings. What fortifies and 
ensures long and effective service is the capacity to win and 
sustain love and confidence and the ability to penetrate into the 
remotest crevices of the minds of those we work with. What 
one has to hunt for is not prestige but conquest of human hearts. 
Projects are nurtured into growth not through personal projec¬ 
tions but tender affection. I consider myself but a weak as¬ 
pirant, ever failing, ever trying; my failures making me ever 
more vigilant, my trials but intensifying my faith. Service is 
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an obligation, not a reward, for I owe it to others to share 
with them what I may have and they have not or unfold one's 
own talents and gifts in communion with others, and which 
otherwise would merely languish and perish. In Indian tradition, 
this is defined as self realisation because one can really find 
oneself by serving one's fellow beings. I cannot close this 
address without avowing and acknowledging my deep debt of 
gratitude to my great leader Gandhiji, under whose inspiration 
and guidance it was my rare good fortune to work. “I hate 
privilege and monopoly”, he said. “Whatever cannot be shared 
with the masses is taboo to me... I cannot imagine anything 
nobler than to identify ourselves with the masses and through 
them all mankind. I cannot imagine a better worship of God 
than that in His name I should labour for the poor even as 
they do”...” 



CHAPTER VJI 


SUMMING UP 


Kamaladevi’s life has covered more than half a century of 
the most exciting period of Indian history and her activities 
hive ranged from politics, through theatre, women’s rights and 
crafts to cooperation. A comprehensive, full and objective 
assessment of her life and her real contribution must, necessarily, 
involve extensive study of the institutions themselves as well as 
the role played in them by her many contemporaries and 
colleagues. For example, an understanding of her role in the 
Congress Socialist Party and, thus, in Indian politics cannot be 
reached without a study of the part played in it by, for instance, 
Jaya Prakash Narain, Acharya Narendra Dev and so on. Her 
political and personal equations with numerous political figures 
of the time would require a detailed study. How far the Indian 
Cooperative Union has been able to live up to its promise and 
what the Indian reaction to cooperative ventures really is needs 
a whole survey of its own. These cannot, therefore, be a part 
of a work of this nature and do not fall into the purview of 
this chapter, the purpose of which is a personal assessment of 
(Camaladevi as a public figure and as an Indian woman. 

One of the wonders of the modern world is the ease with 
which Indian women have emerged from centuries of seclusion 
to take their place in all spheres of modern endeavour along 
with the men. To the outsider this is something that has 
happened overnight and for which he can find no explanation. 
The Indian, of course, knows better. Women in India have 
stayed away from public gaze but have in actual fact always 
wielded the real power. Apart from the names that spring 
immediately to mind—Razia Sultana, Chand Bibi and Lakshmi- 
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bai, the Rani of Jhansi who led men to battle and died fighting 
—Indian women have exercised great influence and power 
through the ages. The very qualities of self abnegation in which 
they are nurtured produces a core of steel which nothing can 
bend or break. And their society itself has made provisions 
for a certain division of power so that while men take care of 
matters outside the home women have the upper hand in the 
house. Hinduism is, perhaps, the only religion in the world 
where the girl is given away in marriage by both parents and if 
the mother is not alive the ceremony is performed by an uncle 
and aunt. Age has always been at a premium and as the father 
had, until recently, the main say in the regulating of the lives of 
sons it was the mother-in-law who was the presiding deity with¬ 
in the home, seeing to it that the traditions were respected and 
normal precepts obeyed. 

The freedom struggle brought women out of the home in 
hordes to take part in the epic battle under way. This, of 
course, was not a spontaneous happening but the result of 
tremendous effort on the part of social reformers and trend¬ 
setters like Kamaladevi. The habit of authority could be 
switched from the home to the public and women came, with 
ease, to occupy high positions along with the men. 

Once there, though, they found a rather unexpected diffi¬ 
culty facing them. For while they themselves had moved quite 
far along the way, the men had mentally remained where they 
had been for a long time. Centuries of segregation had made 
women into sex objects and, even though Indian society has 
striven to avoid this by establishing relationships with all women, 
even total strangers, so that they arc addressed as mother, 
sister or daughter depending on age, the majority of men still 
feel safe only with those with whom a genuine relationship 
exists. There is always a slight uneasiness in the presence of 
strangers and, by and large, women are fitted into mental niches 
marked, “respectable”, “cheap”, “too free” and so on. Any 
woman who appears to enjoy mixed company is still regarded 
as inviting liberties and certainly does not merit the “respect¬ 
able” label. In view of their own imperatives which would not 
be denied and the archaic attitude of the men towards them, 
the women adopted attitudes dictated by their temperaments. 
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The extrovert ones enjoyed all the attention they received and 
most of them developed a technique by which the attention 
remained at the desired point, never being allowed to go 
beyond a certain limit. Others found refuge behind an aloof 
manner, enclosing themselves in a sort of fence which only true 
and tried friends could penetrate. 

Kamaladevi, naturally, fell into the latter category. The 
lonely child had grown into a shy retiring girl who hated facing 
crowds and even asking her way around. Fate pushed her into 
a crowded arena from which there was no escape and where her 
beauty was likely to attract rather undesirable attention. There 
was no choice but to make the fence enclosing her stronger and 
ever more impenetrable. This has led over the years to a rather 
formidable exterior and a dead-pan expression which seldom 
allows any feelings to show through. Her trait of being a listener 
rather than a talker and her aversion to small talk makes it 
rather disconcerting for comparative strangers to approach her, 
for her fixed expression makes it impossible for them to gauge 
her reaction to their remarks. 

It is this trait which, combined with a total lack of self pity 
and a strongly masculine mind, has led to her being accused of 
being impersonal and, by implication, unfeeling. Tributes to her 
clarity of thinking are forthcoming from many quarters. Mar¬ 
garet Cousins wrote, “Her clear, uncompromising brain has led 
her to solutions of problems which are ahead of the majority 
of politicians in India today.** Shanti Kabir, herself a pro¬ 
minent social worker, says, “Kamaladevi*s understanding and 
appreciation of things is more penetrating and incisive than of 
any other woman leader I know. She goes deep into things 
and whenever I have turned to her for help in any matter, such 
as the exploitation of women, for instance, her suggestions 
have always been extremely valuable, especially since they have 
never been thought up by anybody else. Her approach is 
intellectual rather than emotional and she will always implement 
any decisions taken.*’ G. Venkatachalam writes, “She acts 
from within and even her acts have a certain amount of inner 
vitality and cocksureness. I have seen her remain calm and 
serene when things around her were literally tumbling down and 
the very roof of the house seemed to come dowtf on her. Even 
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while intensely agitated she puts on a serene expression and con¬ 
ducts herself so coolly that you would wonder if she was a 
woman with any feelings or emotions. 

“Impersonal not only in her affections but in her actions 
and doings she has been considerably misunderstood. But even 
to these misunderstandings she is usually indifferent, and having 
gone through life encountering every kind of malice, scandal, 
abuse and prejudice she remains unperturbed and unaffected 
when the worst things are said of her... And the beauty of it is 
that she is silently strong and assertive and there is nothing 
about her exterior that is either aggressive, insolent or impru¬ 
dent. She lives in a world of her own, which has all the 
quietness and peace of a mountain lake, and no crisis or 
calamity, either domestic or personal, upsets her mental 
equilibrium.” 

P. Ramachandra Rao says : “This lone voyage through 
life has given her a stern, purposeful aspect, but she is essen¬ 
tially sweet-natured and not made for wars or stratagem. She 
is not the flaming heroine of Indian politics, the Jean d’Arc. 
She holds no torch, she shouts no slogans. The central fact 
about Kamaladevi is that she is a woman. Her sex has dogged 
her all her life... Rare quality in a woman she avoids gossip 
and is singularly without jealousy. She can be very detached 
and takes a third person view of her own sufferings.” 

How true the last two remarks are borne out by certain 
facts in her life. During her political career she was comple¬ 
tely unaware of the currents and cross currents that were 
flowing around her and the manoeuvrings that went on behind 
the scenes. She only saw the obvious and was, therefore, able 
to deal with matters in a straightforward way. It was 
Gandhiji who realising this trait in her took it upon himself to 
tell her about what was really happening, especially in matters 
pertaining to her. Thus it was that she heard of his opposition 
to her being included in the Working Committee, from himself. 
This also gave her a chance to present to him her own point of 
view on certain matters which she, normally, would not have 
done. 

Her lack of self-pity is evident to anyone who knows her 
reasonably well. Sickness or monetary problems, deteriorating 
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personal relations are all matters to be kept strictly to herself. 
Recently, when she was involved in a major car accident due to a 
manufacturing defect and was seriously hurt, her main effort 
was to play down her injuries as much as possible. The pain 
in her hands was excruciating and the daily visits to the physio¬ 
therapist an unmitigated agony but she delivered the promised 
books to the publishers on time and even refused to demand 
compensation from the manufacturers of the car or to allow 
them to be embarrassed by any public mention of the accident. 
Continuing ill-health is a matter to be ignored as much as possi¬ 
ble and there is nothing she seems to demand from anyone. 
Lakshmi Jain says, “She will take the problem of the lowest 
craftsman to the highest level and discuss it with a Minister or 
a high Government official. But in all the years I have known 
her, she has never asked anybody anything for herself.*’ Even 
with Gandhiji the only discussion of her personal problems was 
on the subject of Rama’s education. This aura of self-suffi¬ 
ciency does act as an irritant to certain people and is partly 
instrumental in making her misunderstood. 

This lack of self-pity and a refusal to make the world privy 
to her misfortunes is a part, of course, of the formidable 
will which, at all points of conflict, has helped her emerge 
victorious. Once Kamaladevi sets a course for herself nothing 
can deflect her from it. Sita Kirpal says, “Once she has 
decided upon an action, right or wrong, she will go through 
with it.” P. Ramachandra Rao has described this quality in 
her as “adamantine”. This courage of one’s convictions is, 
naturally, the hallmark of all outstanding people for without 
the absolute assurance of their being in the right they would 
not be able to follow their convictions to the ultimate conclu¬ 
sion. It is almost as if, after seeing various aspects of a 
question they put on blinkers, which block out the vision of all 
else but the matter in hand, and help them to follow the chosen 
road. Everything and everybody else has to be sacrificed for 
the main purpose and all considerations are shelved until the 
goal is achieved. 

Which brings us back to the fact of Kamaladevi’s sex. Her 
life would seem to be the fulfilment of the dream fantasy of the 
most ardent feminine liberationist. She has done everything, 
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been everywhere and met everybody that any Walter Mitty could 
wish for. There is a powerful steam-roller quality about her 
life that has eliminated all obstacles from its path and taken 
her wherever she has wished to go. For a man a life full of such 
achievements would be completely fulfilling. His proud deeds 
would bathe his wife and family in a golden glow and they would 
always be ready to tend the wounds of battle and send him back 
into the fray nourished and soothed. For a woman, though, 
it is a very different story. Very few men are unself-consciously 
able to bask in the glory of their wives’ achievements. Even 
where they may be willing to do so, social pressures force them 
into a defensive attitude which usually results in the wife 
abandoning either her profession or her husband. Many countries 
offer various outlets for emotional fulfilment but in India these 
are extremely limited and are only rarely made use of. A woman 
actively engaged in public activity is, therefore, more often than 
not, an extremely lonely figure. As with public workers every¬ 
where there is no lack of adulation or company. But with a 
serious worker like Kamaladevi there are not too many people 
who comprehend either her intensity of purpose or appreciate 
the extent of her integrity and self-sacrifice. For, by their very 
nature, public relationships are rather impersonal, their intensity, 
never too deep at best of times, being diluted by changed 
circumstances and then diverted towards those appearing on the 
crest of a higher wave. So that, in the ultimate analysis it is 
only close friends and family that remain to share personal 
joys and sorrows. And, as the former are lost by time and the 
latter move away, the loneliness becomes ever deeper and more 
encompassing. 

It is always interesting to see how people are able to sustain 
their values through a life of vicissitudes and fluctuating for¬ 
tunes. Usually even strongly held values are inclined to become 
diluted and all sorts of excuses are thought up for the loss of 
their original brightness. Kamaladevi, however, has managed 
to sustain her values without having to make compromises. She 
has carried her ideal of service to the craftsman and the crafts 
to the point of gifting all her immovable property and the 
major part of the cash that came as part of the Magasaysay 
Award to the Srinivas Malliah Trust for Theatre Crafts. By 
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the time the deed was completed Mangalore had beeq declared 
a major port and real-estate prices had shot up. In the mean¬ 
while, Kamaladevi herself had suffered considerable financial 
loss. If she had kept the difference between the price prevail¬ 
ing at the time of the gift and that for which the property was 
finally sold one could have hardly blamed her. But such a 
thought never entered her mind and the full price was handed 
over to the Trust. 

As has been noted earlier Rama was named after a great 
religious leader for whom Kamaladevi had respect and reverence. 
She has respect for other such leaders also, visiting some of 
them and listening to their discourses. She has, however, never 
allowed herself to lapse into religiosity either as a means of 
escaping from pressures of the world or as a means of gaining 
favours. Whatever life brings she faces with as much equanimity 
as she can muster wasting no time in either recriminations or 
regret. Service has to her been the highest form of worship and 
it continues that way even now. 

The fact that her whole career has been built up on hard 
work and that she has been beholden to no one for any favours 
has imbued her with a quality of freedom that is the lot of very 
few people. She, as has been noted earlier, will follow the 
dictates of her own conscience to the end, allowing nothing to 
distract her or make her give up her chosen path. No threats 
or pleadings are of any avail and she has been known to have 
turned at least one rather powerful person out of her house 
when he informed her “Well, if you do this you will receive no 
help from us .” 

The most remarkable thing adout Kamaladevi today seems 
to be the rapport existing between her and the young people. 
Visitors to her house are surprised at the number of young men 
and women in their twenties and early thirties in the latest way- 
out clothes and hairdo's who are there. Their conversation 
with her is as natural and free of strain as it is with their own 
contemporaries. She, of course, has always been avant-garde 
and all the modern slogans of family planning, women's 
economic value to the family and so on were given concrete 
form by her years ago. Unlike most ageing people, though, 
she has managed to keep her freshness of approach and has 
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never allowed herself to become fossilised. Her constant travels 
keep her in touch with the latest in world trends in the realm 
of theatre, design and crafts and her effort is always to try and 
help the young people find their level in their chosen field. 
She works closely with them on various projects, not only guid¬ 
ing them but, as she asserts, “Learning from them. It is not a 
one-way traffic. I benefit from association with them just as much 
as they benefit from me.” Shared interests and laughter bridge 
the generation gap making for a deep and fruitful relationship. 
There is no talking down to the younger people or undue 
reverence for age. It is an easy and relaxed companionship 
with a geat deal of give and take and a pulling together in the 
desired direction. 

lola Basu talks about the instant rapport that sprang up 
between her seven year old daughter, Priya, and Kamaladevi. 
On one occasion when Priya had accompanied her mother and 
Kamaladevi on a tour she fell ill and could not continue the 
journey. Heart-broken at the prospect of being separated from 
Kamaladevi she sent her a poem written by herself and a large 
awkwardly put-together bunch of flowers. Kamaladevi was at 
the breakfast table, deep in discussion with a visitor, when lola 
brought the gifts. Without pausing for a moment she took the 
flowers and put them in her hair. lola was deeply touched by 
the gesture. “There are very few women”, she says, “who could 
have done it so naturally and spontaneously.” 

In a very touching radio talk entitled ‘Ah, if I were 21 
again* Kamaladevi gave a rather uncharacteristic glimpse of 
nostalgia for all that she had missed in life. She said, “...But 
if I were twentyone, starting life, I would hold the little things 
to my bosom and let the big things go by. I would never get 
involved in a hurried, rushing life. 

“When one is very much on the wrong side of forty and the 
half century peeps at you slyly over the horizon and a whole 
big chapter of one’s life is soon to come to a close, the decades 
that have roiled by seem to stand out more clearly in perspec¬ 
tive and it is not difficult to know what were those things one 
just let slip, let them pass you by, things one wanted and which 
were more precious and meant infinitely more than the things 
one had attained and acquired. 
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“At twentyone one is on the tiptoe of life, when one cranes 
one’s neck to see beyond one’s capacity and to want things 
beyond one’s power. One seems always poised for a spring, 
one’s spirit is on the wing. The flutter and excitement of new 
things happening and about to happen catch one up as in a 
churning whirlpool. 

“Today, in the autumnal twilight, as I close my eyes and 
lean back to relax, the decades that have passed since I was 
twentyone stand out vividly. I know what I wanted most, for 
it is still what I want most. That yearning remains still the 
most poignant desire in me today. 

“It was the little things of life which I always wanted and 
which always meant infinitely more to me. For I am essentially 
a very human person. To be human is to want and get the 
trifles which we usually brush or throw away. It I were twenty- 
one I would not do that any more, I would treasure them 
instead. 

“I would never get involved in a hurried rushing life. I 
would value leisure as I would a delicate creeper I planted, 
that would need just the right quantity of air, water and sunshine. 
I would so regulate each day of my life that I could eat my 
breakfast at leisure (with the telephone safely muffled). I never 
enjoy a hurried meal, l would rather not eat. 

“I would keep loads of time for reading and writing. Above 
all I would keep plenty of time to fling about with the family— 
just to thrill at my son’s eyes bent fondly on me; to play with 
him—to exchange with the household the sweet nothings; to write 
long rambling letters to friends, to pour out one’s self and to 
indulge in the little gossips about myself to make the letters 
spicy; then, as twilight crept up with its lengthening shadows, 
to watch the sharp contours soften and fade, watch the play of 
light and darkness on the wall, on the floor, on the surrounding 
landscape, on the hill in front of me, so reminiscent of life with 
its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, triumphs and failures; to 
relax on the balcony and watch the moon journey lazily across 
the sky with its cool mocking light; close one’s eyes and listen to 
music; of a clear evening saunter to the playground for a game 
of tennis or shuttlecock; call on friends to argue out the in¬ 
soluble problems of life and sharpen the teeth of one's wits; 
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have lots and lots of music, play and sing and dream music. 

“I would pour out my creative spirit into producing plays 
and acting in them. Theatre, the synthesis of all art, would be 
the most perfect vehicle of expression for a many-sided person 
like me. I would fill my life with arts and crafts. When my 
spirit took wing I would take the car to go for a spin—or more 
likely to go out for a long, long walk away from the beaten 
path, into the woods, along flowing water, sail boats down the 
stream and watch them vanish beyond the bend. 

“Yes, it is these little things that keep one human, preserve 
the human qualities and human values. It is the big things that 
have come my way, many a time strangling the smaller things. 
The small things are soft like tender birds, little birds that need 
warm fur, that can so easily be bruised. In the rough and 
tumble of life they get pushed around, behind the high walls of 
demands and duties. But if 1 were twentyone, starting life, I 
would hold them to my bosom and let the big things go by.” 

Her feminity, denied expression in public life, expresses itself 
at unexpected moments. Prabha Shah, at that time a member 
of the Handicrafts Board, and leader of the Indian delegation to 
the International Women’s Conference at Mexico, 1975, tells the 
story of one occasion when she was on tour with Kama lade vi. 
At one place the welcome address was given by a long-winded 
gentleman who was obviously a great admirer of hers and spared 
no words of praise for her personality and achievements. The 
fulsome praise, which seemed to go on for ever, embarrassed 
Prabha who wondered what effect it was having on Kamaladevi. 
The latter’s face, of course, gave no indication of her reaction 
and Prabha was greatly intrigued when, at the end of the address, 
Kamaladevi turned to her and said “Isn’t he handsome”. It 
was a typically feminine reaction to a situation about which 
Pandit Nehru, in his autobiography, writes, “Public functions, 
addresses by municipalities and local boards and other public 
bodies, processions and the like, used to be a great strain on my 
sense of humour and reality. The most extraordinary and 
pompous language would be used, and everybody would look 
so solemn and pious that I felt an almost uncontrollable desire 
to laugh, or to stick out my tongue or stand on my head just 
for the pleasure of shocking and watching the reactions on the 
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faces at that august assembly.** # 

Sundari Shridhrani and her late husband greatly admired a 
stone lion which stood in Kamaladevi’s garden. Nothing was 
said but one day it turned up in their house as a gift. They 
were deeply touched by the gesture. “Now it stands at the 
entrance of my apartment”, says Sundari, “and I tell Kamala- 
devi that because of it I think of her every time I enter my 
flat.” Such gestures are quite usual and friends often receive 
gifts which are chosen with a great deal of thought for their 
personal tastes. 

Those who have worked with her gratefully remember the 
consideration she shows them at every step. People who accom¬ 
panied her on tours were always conscious of the fact that she 
saw to their comfort before thinking of herself. At any reception 
she made it a point to see to it that her P.A. was served first. 
“If I don’t do it who is going to care for him”, she said. In the 
office she made a point of herself walking into her Secretary’s 
room rather than sending for them in the usual bureaucratic 
way. 

Even though her house has been full of nice things and she 
entertained frequently and graciously setting a well-appointed, 
though not lavish, table, her own living has always been very 
frugal. “She never throws anything away”, says Gopi Krishna, 
“and will even smoothe out envelopes so that they can be used 
again.” “She has left her hallmark on those who have worked 
with her”, says Lakshmi Jain, “her own detachment from 
worldly possessions and her simplicity of Jiving has impressed 
them deeply so that they have adopted the same mode of life.” 

The best ending to any biography of Kamaladevi is a quota¬ 
tion from her article ‘Reflections after Sixty* where she writes : 
“My journey over these decades has been a long but memorable 
one, and looking back it looks like the sky at twilight, pierced 
here and there by starry pricks, a little span in the vast eternity, 
specked by pitfalls, nevertheless holding rich and abiding 
experiences, expectations and frustrations, hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments, but, above all, an unflagging stamina to keep on the 
track, to ever march to richer and newer experiences.** 
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